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Style of the Lion: The Sikhs* 
Prologue 

A glimpse into the whys and hows of the Sikh style. 

As humans we seek happiness through four 
paths. The first path is through our ser-c>: healthful 
food, exercise, music, physical pleas ure -.alsOj drugs, self* 
mutilation, and gluttony. 

The second involves our intellect: reading and 
writing books 5 solving complex problems. »also, pursuing 
ideas to denigrate others. 

Fame and fortune in society encompass the third 
path: nursing the sick and poor, educating others, pre* 
serving the environment.. .also, creating conflict m the 
name of race, skin color or gender 

These first three paths are the paths of duality— 
the world is separated into me and you. There is a 
fourth path where the me-you separateness disappears. 
Here, the individual is in resonance with the workings 
of the Creator. This path produces everlasting bliss. 

How does one balance one's life among these 
four paths? God— Vaheguru (Wondrous Guru) for the 
Sikh— is Truth (Satnam) itself The Sikh above all 
should be a seeker of Truth— not a follower of mere 
dogma. This book provides a glimpse ot the Sikh view. 
Although the imagery used in this book is primarily of 
the male, the Sikh style has equal validity for men and 
women. 



* Sikh derived from Shishya (Sanskrit: Student) 
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"Written in a popular style with appropriate choice of shabads...l will recommend it for purchase...for the 300th 
anniversary of the Khalsa " 

Or, Eleanor Nesbirx, Social Anthropologist, School of Education, University of Warwick, UK* 

"What a lovely book! I thoroughly enjoyed the presentation and fresh approach, .xongranilations,. J will make sure 
that it is reviewed and brought to people's notice.-" 

Dr J,M Hinckley, President, Hinckley Research, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

*Lenjoyed it very much, and find the Sikh principles to be very Enoch like my own, somewhat to my surprise, The 
book is a real work of art" 

Prof. A.S. Sethi, Professor, University of Ottawa, Author of numerous books on Sikhism 

"Congratulations' I was delighted ro read your book, Style of the Lion: The Sikhs which incorporates very impressive 
photographs and rule van l hymns from the Guru Granth Sahib. I congratulate Teresa for an excellent design of the book." 

Dr, Margaret Durant, Principal, Martin Luther King Elementary School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

' I his is rbc most be iiiriful bm -k ! ha\e see 3: in \n\ entire lite' I have placed it in olu library/ 1 
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informative narrative style took over and held my attention,** 

Dr. Pashaura Singh, Professor of Sikh Studies, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

"Tins unique approach to Sikhism will be particularly attractive for young Sikhs growing up m rhe Wcsr. The use of 
beautiful pictures with key shahads and Sikh concepts is wonderful. I like the coverage of Sikhs, from a highly decorated 
general to a simple farmer" 

Dr. PS. Sahni, Project Year 2000, AT&T, New Jersey 

"This book will not only be important for Sikhs, but also for non-Sikhs who wish to get a balanced view of Sikhism. 
The art ts wonderful I congratulate vou on this outstanding piece of work." 

Mrs. Marge rvutila, Librarian, Martin Luther King Elementary School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

"...a beautifully styled book which offers a rare view into the Sikh culture.., 1 am honored to put it into our library/' 

5,S. Gurukirn Kaur Khalsa, President, Sikh Dharma of Phoenbc, Inc t Guru Nanak Dwara, Phoenix, AZ 

Y01 rr book is rhe most artistically splendid Sikh children's book that 1 have ever seen/ 1 

University Students across the USA, 
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Preface 

Ever since I can remember, my father used to take me for morning walks in the 
beautiful lawns of India Gate in New Delhi. At five in the morning he would massage my 
legs with mustard oil ("you will not feel the cold," he claimed) and we would head off. On 
these walks he would answer the million logical and mostly illogical questions of a child. 
When he was not answering my questions, he would sing a shabad from the Guru Granth 
Sahib. Sometimes he would explain it to me. As I grew older he would apply the explana- 
tion to a problem I was facing. I believe now that these walks with my father provided the 
most important schooling in my life. On page seventy-three of this book I have reproduced 
— twenty-five years after it was told by my father to his nineteen year old son — a story that 
is central to the Sikh style. 

Over the years I have felt a strong yearning to capture the Sikh style in a book and 
share it with Sikhs and non-Sikhs. This book is a first volume in this effort — focusing on 
the Sikh male style. 

Guru Gobind Singh has given the Sikh a highly visual physical style. The turban, the 
acceptance of the Creator's gift of hair (\esh), makes the Sikh individual a colorful subject. 
This book is intended to be highly visual and concise. 

I dedicate this book to my father, Giani Gurcharan Singh. And to my mother, 
Sardarni Gursharan Kaur. At the young age of seventy-seven, my mother coordinated all of 
the interviews for the book and trudged along on the photography sessions needed for this 
work. 

Without the artistry and computer graphics skills of my wife, Teresa, this book would 
not have been possible. 

I hope you enjoy this book. And remember that nothing is more welcome than a 
postcard or a letter giving us your feedback. 



Jasprit Singh 

singh@caen.engin.umich.edu 
Akal Publications 

P.O. Box 130563 
Ann Arbor, MI 48113-0563 
U.S.A. 
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A Historical 
(Perspective 



physical scientist serves two purposes by studying our physical universe — he or she 

can tell us how to harness physical forces for our good, and what ideas and actions are 
futile. By knowing what is futile, we can avoid being exploited by quacks and con artists. 

The Sikh Gurus are the spiritual scientists who gave humanity two messages — what 
is the path that leads to spiritual bliss and what are rituals which are futile or even harmful. 

By pointing out the futility of many rituals the Sikh Gurus have provided us a 
unique, crystal clear path towards bliss. This path is unfettered by side-tracking rituals 
concocted to please an "angry God;" it does not create superior and inferior beings through 
birth into the "right" or "wrong" caste; it does not make spiritual bliss the sole domain of men 
alone, keeping the women out; it does not advocate a family-less life in order to reach bliss; 
on the contrary, in the ups and downs of family life is bliss to be found. 

An examination of the lives of humankind's great philosophers and religious 
founders reveals an interesting fact. Most of these men had little to do with women, or 
children, or the founding of businesses, or the joy of maintaining a good physique. The Sikh 
Gurus espoused and practiced philosophies while participating fully in society. They were 
superb horsemen, swordsmen, family men, and they established businesses and founded 
cities. Participation, not withdrawal, is the message. But the participation is not that of a 
glutton — it is that of a person under the Creator's grace. 

Who were these visionary Gurus who gave such a message to the world? The Sikh 
philosophy is based upon the teachings of ten Gurus. The Guru for the Sikh is now Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib — an embodiment of the Gurus teachings along with passages from 
many other enlightened souls. 



Guru Nanak (1469*1539) 

Guru Nanak was the founder of the Sikh faith. Bom during a time of great conflict 
between Hinduism and Islam, he had the broad vision to see how far these great religions had 
strayed from their once intended path. He saw Hinduism straying from its essence, sinking 
into mindless rituals and the utterly degrading caste system. He saw Islam deviating from its 
real message, becoming rigid and bent on conversion by sword, intolerant of any other inter- 
pretation of the infinite God. 

Guru Angad (1504*1552) 

Guru Nanak chose Guru Angad to succeed him, bypassing his own children. The 
second Guru, through example, inculcated in the Sikh the importance of humility, service to 
humanity, love of sportsmanship and acceptance of God's wonderful drama. He is said to 
have used Gurmu\hi } the script of the Guru Growth Sahib, to introduce the Sikh philosophy 
to the common man. By rejecting the language of Sanskrit — a language only understood by 
priests — he dealt a severe blow to the priests of the time. His wife, Khivi, served the Sikh 
community along with Guru Angad. 

Guru Amar Das (1479*1574) 

Guru Amar Das was a disciple of Guru Angad and was chosen to carry the light of 
Guru Nanak. He made the langar, community kitchen, a central part of the Sikh social style. 
He also fought against purdah (the veil used by Muslim women) and sati (the perverse Hindu 
custom of forcing the widow to bum herself on her husband's funeral pyre). He compiled 
the teachings of the first two Gurus into four volumes, two of which are still extant. This 
compilation was an important source for the Guru Granth Sahib. 

Guru Ram Das (1534*1581) 

Guru Ram Das, the fourth Guru, was married to the daughter of Guru Amar Das. 
Believing in the importance of secular activities, he utilized his talents to establish cities and 
he founded Ramdaspur, now known as Amritsar. He encouraged Sikhs to get involved in 
trade advocating compatibility among the seemingly disparate aspects of household, business 
and spirituality. 

Guru Arjun (1563*1606) 

Guru Arjun was the youngest son of Guru Ram Das. A poet, builder and great orga- 
nizer, Guru Arjun was also the first martyr in Sikh history. He built, in the heart of Amritsar, 
a Gurdwara, now commonly known as the Golden Temple. Open on all four sides, the 
temple signifies openness to men and women of all castes and from all comers of the world. 
Sain Mian Mir, a Muslim saint, was asked by the Guru to lay the foundation of this Gurdwara. 
Guru Arjun also built the cities of Taran Taran and Kartarpur. 

Fearful of the Guru's influence upon Hindus and Muslims, the Mughal Emperor 
Jahangir ordered the arrest of the Guru. Guru Arjun was tortured to death in Lahore. 



Guru Hargobind (1595*1644) 

The martyrdom of Guru Arjun transformed the Sikhs from a pacifist people to a 
people unafraid to raise the sword against injustices. The apparent change in the Sikh 
community was a response of vigorous faith to the event of the times. Guru Nanak himself 
had risked his life by condemning Emperor Babar's impositions. 

Guru Hargobind was the first Guru to introduce the importance of awakening the 
inner warrior against injustice. He began the practice of wearing a kirpan or sword. 
Horsemanship, marksmanship, swordsmanship and hunting were an integral part of this 
Guru's life. Opposite the Golden Temple he built a place of congregation — the Akal Takht. 

Guru Hargobind had several skirmishes with Emperor Jahangir's army, but the fitness 
and form of his soldiers saved the day. 

Guru Har Rai (1630*1661) 

Guru Har Rai confirmed the tradition of warrior and saint among the Sikhs. An 
extremely tender hearted person, he was a fine swordsman, but would not injure anyone. 

Guru Har Krishan (1656*1664) 

The eighth Guru was barely five years old when he became Guru. Even at this 
young age his intelligence and vision were highly developed. It was clear he was no ordinary 
child. 

Guru Teg Bahadur (1621*1675) 

Guru Teg Bahadur became the ninth Guru of the Sikhs when he was forty-four years 
old. He faced great intrigue against him from many powerful forces determined to control 
the Sikh faith. However, his leadership and fearless attitude prevailed. Initially denied 
entrance into the Golden Temple by his detractors, Guru Teg Bahadur built the city of 
Anandpur. 

In his zeal to convert Hindus to Islam, Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb imposed terrible 
laws on non-Muslims. The Guru spoke out on behalf of the Hindus. He was arrested in Agra 
and brought to Delhi where he was beheaded. 

Guru Gobind Singh (1666*1708) 

Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru, assumed the Guruship in times of great turbu- 
lence. This learned man was fluent in Hindi, Sanskrit, Persian and Gurmukhi. He instilled in 
the Sikhs the joy of valor and sacrifice. The unbounded optimism which marks the Sikh faith 
is, to a large extent, due to Guru Gobind Singh. 

Guru Gobind Singh's teachings stirred the people of the land. Desire for freedom 
from corrupt landlords and kings was revived in people who, for centuries, had been indoctri- 
nated to accept their lot and to sulk in their misery. This development caused both Hindu 
Rajas and the Muslim Emperor to launch attacks on the Guru. 

On Baisakhi day (Spring festival) of 1699, at Anandpur, Guru Gobind Singh formed 



the Khalsa . With a naked sword he asked for a human sacrifice — five times. One by one 
the volunteers were led away. However, they were not beheaded — they formed the pan] 
piaras (the five loved ones). The Guru baptized them and in turn was baptized by them. 
Other Sikhs were also baptized — by sharing sugared water stirred with a double-edged 
sword — the ritual shedding of their castes. Guru Gobind Singh also gave the Sikhs the great 
privilege of wearing the five u \" s (\esh, unshorn hair; \angha, a comb to keep the hair clean 
and tidy; \ara, a steel bangle representing the omnipresence of God and resolve; \achha, or 
shorts, a symbol of chastity and labor; and \irpan, a sword for fighting injustice (both within 
and without). 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib (timeless) 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib — a compilation of the shabads (hymns) of the Sikh Gurus 
and many other Hindu and Muslim men of God — is now the Guru for all Sikhs. Each 
shabad — cast in the highest level of poetry — is assigned a musical measure from the Indian 
classical music system. The musical measures are chosen to neither excite nor cause a 
depressed mood. The purpose of the music is to create calmness of body and spirit — not a 
temporary state of excitement. 

The Dasam Granth — a compilation of the writings of Guru Gobind Singh — also 
forms an important source of inspiration for the Sikh. 

Note: In the following chapters, important concepts are discussed by drawing from shabads 
from the Guru Granth Sahib (GGS) and Dasam Granth (DG). An English form is also 
provided. We have not followed the standard scholarly rules of transliteration of Gurmukhi 
to English. This is a choice of convenience, biased towards the lay reader. We hope that 
readers with more scholarly background will not be distracted. 



Khalsa represents purity of thought and action. 
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Sikh Styl 




U^Mft^flflv^ II U^HTTr^^^?7^fef^ || 9 II UoT>flu^fo 

utf^HBT? ii ^rl^^tTT^^H^ ii ^rrl^^^fknfT^tnp^ra II 3Tr|afefW 
f%w€te^ ii 3ni^7rtfccre3$*u 11 ^r|^^t»i^fef^%D ii gni^HTvif^ 

One SupRcmc being, her is TjrlxcH \lc is rhc CrccXtor. UJirhour Ce&R 
Inimical ro None. Deuond tTime. Nor lnc&Rn&red; Se(p-CRe&red. "Che 
GnGghrencR. Resized 6y rhc Qracc op rhc Xjruc Qjru. 

XZruc in rhc 6cginning t TIruc in rhc pRimcvAt Age, Cruc nocu And Cruc poR rimes ro 
cotdc. Chinking docs nor RCA(ize him, no mArrcR hocu hARd one rhinks; NcirhcR docs 
sRcncc, no mArreR hocu much one cuirhdRAcus. GDaiYs hungcR Remains unsAriAred, no 
mc\rreR cuhAr he gArhcRs; his inre&cr mcXg 6e immense, 6ur ir he(ps nor in rhe jociRney. 
hocu then is rhc "CRurh Revealed? hocu is rhc vciC op unrRurh ro 6e roRn? ScXys 
NcXncxK 6y Acccpring c\nd poltoaiing His Lxcus. his [alus h<xve CRCArcd dll poRms, rhough 
one knocus nor hocu. HbROugh his commAnd is Gpe CReArec ± bis Lxcus 6csrocu honoR. 
ChROugh his cuid is gReAmess, focuGness, sorrocu, jog. Some 6(essed, some cAughr in 
rhe cycte (op joy And sorrocu). Ait moRrAts ARe su6jecr ro rhese tAcus; none is 6eyond 
rhem. NAnAk sAys, once rhe tAcus ARe RevcAtcd, *V "CDine," dcpARrs. Uhe CDighry 
sing op his mighr, rhe dtessed op his 6oons; Some sing op his viRrues, immense knocut- 
edge. Some sing op hocu he cReAres And AnnihiLxres; Some sing op hocu he rAkes (ipc, 
rhen inpuses ir. Some sing op hocu pAR he is, Some see him pAce-ro-pAce,... 

CfURU NAnAk [CfCfS p. 1 ) 
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very religion and culture has its own style of leading one from birth to death. The Sikh 
srv ' c ' ias been bestowed upon us by the ten Gurus. Many Sikhs have lived the Sikh 
style — often at great personal risk — and have influenced the Sikh style. 

The style of the Sikh is not one concocted by thinkers sitting at river banks or in 
caves. It comes to us through men who have participated in life and surpassed the cycle of joy 
and sorrow. 

Guru Nanaks divine Shabads come to us from one who traveled the world, partici- 
pated in business, and raised a family; from one who treated the Emperor and the poor 
farmer with equal grace. 

Guru Gobind Singh-jfs martial poetry emerges from one who has been in the fire of 
battles; from one whose two sons were bricked alive. This supreme poet has given the Sikhs 
the incomparable Dasam Grantli. 

The Sikh style for men (the Singhs or lions) is one which guides a child through the 
state of bovhood into the state of manhood and onto the final state of bliss. 




A Universal Style 

Let us take a look at one aspect of the Sikh style by entering one of the large 
Gurdwaras in a cosmopolitan city. You remove your shoes and hand them to a volunteer 
w ho dusts them and places them in a cubicle for you. You arc surprised that a large number of 
these volunteers arc Hindus or Muslims who find the simple beauty of Sikhism very attrac- 
tive, even though by tradition they have allegiance to another religion. 

You wash your feet and enter the main hall where the Guru Granth Sahib presides. 

1 o 

As ajatha sings a shabad from the Guru Granth Sahib, you find men and women from all 
walks of life and from many different religions sitting and swaying. 

These Gurdwaras do not just open their doors during specific holy times — they are 
open for all at any time. All times are appropriate for meditation and for balancing your 
life, even though most people prefer the calm of the early mornings. 

What gives the Sikh religion its universality and eternal appeal? It is the Granth 
Sahib — the Guru. 




(ftalihari Quru aapne buiharhi sab var jin manas te bevte kiye karat na lagi var. 

CDyRic\d rimes c\ dc\y 1 <xm sacrificed ro my Quru 
cuho "CRcXnspoRms men inro divine 6cings And does so insrc\nr(y. 

Quru N<\nc\k (QQS p. A62) 



* "H§ tSt! 1 Odl^fd TJcfR ^fcJ UtTO II 
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Je soh chanba ugave sura] charhe hazar ete chanan hobia Quru bin ghor anbhar. 



A hundRed moons m<\y 6tossom, c\ rhousc\nd suns may 6L\xe, 
in rhis incense 6Ri5hmess, uiichour nny Quru rheRe is pirch dc\Rkness. 

Quru Ang<\d (QQS p. 463) 

A jatha is a group of three or four singers. 
A shabad is a hymn. 



The Guru Granth Sahib: A Distilled Style 

The Guru Granth Sahib is the living Guru for the Sikh. It is often said that the Guru 
Granth Sahib is like the Bible for Christians or the Koran for Muslims. However, there are 
key differences as well. While most great religions have similar answers to the question, 
"What should I do r there arc different answers to the question, " Why should I do it : " The 
Sikh Gurus have offered humanity divine wisdom, but have not fallen into the usual trap of 
trying to explain the intimate workings of the Creator — how can a finite human truly grasp 
the Infinite Onc : 

The first paragraph of the Guru Granth Sahib is reproduced at the beginning of this 
chapter. It presents the essence of the Sikh belief. 

The Guru Granth Sahib does not begin with an explanation of how God created 
the world, how He created man and woman, how woman caused the downfall of man, nor 
does it describe the intimate details of how God felt, or how angels and devils fought. There 
is no list of holy foods to eat; no prescribed holy times to pray; no mention of holv rivers to 
bathe in; no requirements of pilgrimages to make; nor any necessary rituals to purge the sins. 

For the Sikh Gurus, attempts to explain the intimate behavior of our Creator are 
futile and distracting. By keeping legends and miracles out of the Guru Granth Sahib, the 
Gurus have blessed the Sikhs. The Sikh is not burdened by perpetual debates on unprovable 
assertions — instead he or she can focus on the central issues of creating anand^ in his or her 
life. The Sikh Gurus have often referred to the great Indian mythologies to make important 
concepts clear. The Granth Sahib contains works of many Islamic divine men as w ell. This 
has brought to the Sikhs important concepts from the great Western philosophies. 
However, the Gurus have been quite clear in assuring the Sikh that legends and myths are 
tools to learn valuable concepts — not to be taken as literal teachings of the Creator s laws. 

Religious legends and mythologies arc useful attempts to teach universal concepts. 
However, thev are also abused to divide man against man and to create fervor among the 
devout in order to kill and destroy. 

When the Spanish came to the Americas (by mistake) they found a rich society with 
enormous wealth. Once they learned that they were not in India, they wondered how they 
could exploit the New World. An answer came from the Church's interpretation of the 
Bible. The Church scholars decided that since there was no mention of these new tribes in 
the Bible, then these people had no soul; therefore, it was morally justified to take their 
wealth by any means. This divine interpretation gave the Spaniards the moral upper hand. 
The Natives were butchered and their wealth plundered. Of course, it is unimaginable that 
Jesus Christ could have ever intended his followers to go on this path. It took fiftv \ ears for 
the Church to declare that thev had erred! 

The most unfortunate outcome of the literal interpretation of religious legends has 
been the slaughter of the Jews by Germans. Hitlers hatred of Jews (and of many other non- 
Germans) was encouraged by the Church of the land which seriously believed that since Jesus 
Christ was crucified by Jews, the Jewish people were cursed by God. Fortunatelv, now the 



Anand means bliss. 



Church has altered its position. 

The history of mankind is full of periods where religious legends have been exploited 
to create the energy needed to decimate other people. 

Even though the Sikh Gurus themselves suffered greatly at the hands of the Muslim 
rulers as well as the Hindu Rajas of the time, the Guru Granth Sahib is remarkably devoid 
of these conflicts. The Gurus gave us a distilled eternal Guru in the Guru Granth Sahib . 

— 








fCoon dariyao dana bina main machhli kaise ant laha 
Jah jah tekha tah tah Tu hai, ^ujh se niksi phoot mara. 

(Jou, c\ Gmirfcss sca, 1, A pish; hocu cAn 1 dcscRi'6c (Jou? 
(JJhcRcvcR 1 sec, (Jou Reside; 1 shrave( auiac) luirhout (Jou. 

CJuru Nc\nc\k (Q^S p. 25) 



fe^?> wto wfs »ra vrf3 ?>fu?> fro ii fu "§^i »ra ^ ^§ afo ?> nafe fa^ n 



C//a/:r chihan ar baran jat ar pat nahin jeh. 
C{up rang ar rekh bekh kau kah na sakat keh. 
Achal murat anbhau prakas amitoj kahijai. 
Kot indr iribran sah saltan ganijai. 
Tribhavan mahip sur nar asur, net net ban tr'xn kahat. 
<Zar sarab Ham kathai karan, karam Ham barnat sumat. 

Che c rccUor hc\s no h&fo, no speci&( mARhs, no coCor, no cAstc, no Gne&ge. 
None cAn descRi6e his pORm, compfe/ion, ourQnc or dRcss. 
Y)c is peRperudC se(p-iduminAred, c\nd hAs (imirtess pocueR. 
he is LoRd op counrtess IndR&s And King op dll Rings, 
he is rhe GmpeROR op rhe rhRee cuorWs; demigods, men, demons. 
(Uoods And pAsruRes pRocLxim you indesrRucri6(c. 
Such is (Jour viRrue rhAr no one name cAn descRi&e you. 
(JJisc men choose a N&me appRopRiAre co youR Qccdfcnce. 

CJuru CJo6ind Singh (OQ p. 1 ) 
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The Sikh View of the Universe We Live In 

The self-existent Creator has endowed our universe with His hu\ams, or laws. The 
entire universe operates within these laws. No one is beyond these laws. There are scientific 
laws which govern our physical universe — they tell us how the earth spins and moves around 
the sun. But there are laws in which our mind is an active participant. These are the laws that 
allow us to view great tragedies as challenges; to treat the mighty emperor and the poor 
peasant with equal respect; to expand beyond our ego and to feel one with the entire universe 
thus reaching the state of bliss. 

The scientist deals with the physical laws of our universe. These laws create magical 
technologies, wonder drugs to treat our illnesses and even promise entirely new kinds of life 
forms, thanks to genetic technologies. 

The scientist bases his or her creations on one very important truth — the laws are 
applicable at all times and in all places. No scientist would design an aircraft assuming that 
during some special times determined by holy men the earth will not pull the plane down! 

Understanding and following the laws of physics allow us to build airplanes that fly 
faster than the speed of sound, computers that compute at blinding speeds and other techno- 
logical marvels. In our own daily life we are aware of these laws — often subconsciously If 
we ignore the laws of gravity, we stumble and fall. 

The Guru Granth Sahib tells us that following the spiritual laws — hu\ams — leads 
to an escape from the joy-sorrow cycle. This path does not involve ego-stroking rituals like 
pilgrimages, fasting, deprivations of the body's needs, or body mutilations. These rituals are 
irrelevant and often harmful. The path involves overcoming one's haumai — self-centered 
approach to life — and to feel as one with the entire Creation. It involves developing a 
healthy body, mind and spirit. On this path a man does not run from society — he partici- 
pates and contributes while still achieving this high spiritual state. He is an involved warrior 
— a saint-warrior. The person who lives his or her life in these hu\ams has absorbed 7S[am — 
has understood the essence of bliss. 
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#f%fev^^H<^'Qn # P^PtJtj«Pd?w^3>»p§ ii # f%f^>>rarfe ori idi'Pd 11 
i fefe HdJUftfl a 'Pd' ii i fofe % fed fad 3'Pd ii # P^PtJdM 'xjgHg»rg 11 
#f%feHHt}#f%fe¥^n ^cio<d^lti«dS>H3ii ifcfefrrafT3Hd?ra || 

Hdiftw 3§ ftefW fafe ii ?ii^orfeg3§ fc§cF3 h§ %a 11 <* 11 





1 



O 
3 ~ 



wc// pawan vahai sadvao. 
dlhai vich chalah lakh dariao. 
(Khai vich agan(i) kadai vagar(i). 
&hai vich dharti dabi bhar(i). 
(Zhai vich irib{u) phirai sir bhar(i) tiihai vich raja dharam duar, 
6ihai vich sura] bhai vich chant. 
Koh crorhi chalat na ant 
(Zhai vich sxdh bubh sur nath. 

&hai vich abane okas. 
<%hai vich jobh mahabal sur. 

tiihai vich are jave pur. 
Sagalia bhau likhia sir lekh. 
Hanak nirbhau nirankar sach ek. 

is (c\uis dfotus chc cuind cuich ics muRi<\d 6Reezes. 

OJirhin b is L\UJS pfotU c\ TT)C)Ric\d op RivCRS. 

OJirhin h is L\uis docs rhc Hrc L\6or. 
(JJirhin his (aujs docs Cc\Rch 6car irs 6uRdcn. 
OJirhin b is (tXcus do rhc ctouds move he<\dfontj. 
(JJirhin his Caojs Ohc\Rc\ir> R<xj 2 sirs <\r LoRds g&re. 
(JJirhin his Gxujs 6(<\zes rhe sun, shines rhc moon. 
Atso moves Aeons op rime, And mites oiirhour end. 
(JJirhin his tAius arc rhc SidhAs, 5uddhAs, And NArhs 3 . 
(JJirhin his (aujs does rhe shy srRerch endtessty. 
OJirhin h is (aujs enreR And depARr humans, 
his command Reigns A&ove a(1 
NAnAk sAys, 6eyond Caujs is rhe One, foRmtcss, URue LoRd. 

Quru Nc\nc\H (qqS p. 464) 



Wtua translates as fear. 

TARcvm Km is the mythological "tally man" of good and bad deeds performed in ones life. 
SidhAs. buddhas <vnd Nadvxs are various categories of Holy Men. 



is 



Ego Stroking Rituals 

The Guru Granth Sahib begins by describing the futility of performing myriads of 
rituals in order to achieve bliss. Yet when most people talk of a religious experience it is pre- 
cisely these rituals that are discussed. 

Pilgrimages, discussions of how God built this universe, how He breaks His own rules 
through miracles, how He can be pleased by taking baths in holy rivers, etc., are only designed 
to stroke the ego. These rituals only serve to create rifts between men and to take one away 
from the central issues of spirituality. 



urn 

U^H FU 1 fPfe 6 ttH cTHrfb II U§H EHt WJ?? fefe fefe TUft Vjrfb II 

fo^ ^TJfl to HtTfr fej frfe II U§>f FU Vf^PddPb fed'Pd II 




Haumai ehaa jaat(i) hai haumai karam kamahi. 
Haumai eii batibhana phir phir joonii rahi. 
Haumai kitthu oopjai kit sanjam eh jaai. 
Haumai ehoo hukam hai paiai kirat phirahi. 
Haumai diragh roog hai diiroo bhii is mahu 
Kirpaa karee je aapnii taa Cur kaa sabab kamahi. 
Hanak kahai sunahu janahu itu sanjam jahi. 



Such is rhc n<\ruRe op ego rhc\r cue c\cr cuirnin ego. 
Such is egos 6ondc\ge rh<\r cue RevoCve in rhis cycte. 
hocu does ego evotve? hocu does ir dep<\Rr? 
Cgo is his CRe<\rion, cue Receive ir c\nd <xcr in ir. 
Cgo is <\ chRonic TDc\L\dy, 6ur cuirhin ir <\(so Ges rhe medicine. 
CJJhen bis gRtXce is 6esroiued, bis divine L\cus arc o&seRved. 
Nc\nc\h Sc\ys: be<\R O potks, rhis pRdcrice causes sorrooi ro dep<\Rr. 

CJuru Ang<\d (Q^S p. 46(5) 




ffcftifeftivffew ii §3iorf^w ii H5^dysfP^»fiii sttfew ii Hgi^^n^zfl^y^tnnii 
HR3^xjftra ii nfftrfc^orara 11 xfo fedjd* n fe§ wg\ cjrg fas ii v^^vh^ii 






£/fc/f //fc/r parhiah. Teta khariah. 
Ciahoo Wrath bhaviah. Zete lavia. 
(Zahu bhekh kia behi bukh bia. Sahu ve jiia apna kiia. 
An na khaia saab gavaaia. Ciahu bxxkh paiaa boojaa bhaaia. 
tilastra na pahire. Ahinis(i) kahrai. 
tiion vigootaa. Kau jage Cur bin suta. 
(Pag oopetanaa. Apnaa kiia kamaanaa. 
Al ntal khaaii, sir chaaii paaii. VHurakh anbhee pat gavaaii. 

(Zin naavai kich thai na paaii. 
Kahai bebanii marhii masaanii. Anbh na janai phir pachtaani. 
Satgur(u) bhete so sukh pae. Har ka naam man vasae. 
Hanak nabar kare so paae. Aas anbese te nikhval haumai Sab ad jalae. 

COorc and moRc he Reads <\nd uiRires; roRmenrs suRRound him. 
ODorc pRgRimages he oRgantees; rhese &Ring moRe pRarrtes. 
CDoRe RO&es he changes; his &ody suppCRS. Ad rhese suppeRings; ir is his ouin doing, 
he gives up pood; Coses his rasre. he cravcs maya ; Receives sorroui. 
Qves up cforhing; gRoans nighr and dc\y; sinks inro silence. 
Houj can he 6e auiakened urirhour rhe Quru? 
Qoes aRound 6aRepoor; suppeRS due ro his ouin deeds. 
Gars pifoh; rhRocus ashes on his head. A 6Qnd pool; he loses his digniry. 
(JJirhour Nam he pinds no Resting place; he Gives in uiildeRncss and in cemereRies. 
Blind, ignoRanr op rhe essence, he Repenrs in rhe end. 
Only he mho meers rhe *Cruc Qjru p'nds peace. 
|Ior he c\6sor&s his parh (Nam) in his heaRt. 
Nanak his gRace pRovides rhis gipr. 
hope and despaiR vanish, bis ego is 6uRnc off 6y Dis aioRd. 

c;uru Nc\r>c\k (c;c;s p. ^67) 
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Expanding Our Existence 

Anyone who has observed small children can sec how they progress through various 
stages of development. A two-year old clings to his toys with the words, "mine, mine, mine." 
As he grows a little older he learns the benefits of sharing his toys with his friends. He sees 
that by sharing he can not only have access to other toys, but he can play games which he can- 
not play by himself. If the child continues to develop in a healthy environment, he becomes a 
valuable citizen of the world. If he does not develop in a healthy manner, he experiences a 
lifetime of poor relations with others. His self-focused approach not only gives him misery, 
but it also creates sorrow for those with whom he comes into contact. 

How can a human being overcome haumaf: The Creator has made such wondrous 
laws that a human can reach heights of greatness as well as depths of depravation. He can be a 
great healer or a murderer. 

The process of expanding our being from a self-focused lifestyle to a universal style is 
a difficult one, especially in view of the many distractions present which promise fun and joy 
if we have a selfish style. It involves acceptance that we arc a part of the entire universe and a 
life based on this principle will lead to bliss. This is what the Guru Granth Sahib promises us. 

The process of becoming a Universal being benefits us by bringing health to us, our 
family and to anyone who comes in contact with us. Such a Universal being is not a slave to 
other people's power. 



u^f%f^f^3iu§f%f^frfenr ii u^f%fetife>Miu§f^f^grfe>>n ii 

uf fefeiiftuf f%fe§iiiu| II 

f^Tnrof^g^i orfeorfe ii TOoiuorKl fev^wy 11 ^r^yfb^t^ 11 

Haoo vich aavaa haoo vich gaiaa. Haoo vich janmiaa haoo vich muaa. 
Haoo vich ditaa haoo vich laiaa. Haoo vich khatiaa haoo vich gaiaa. 
Haoo vich sachiaar kuhiaar. Haoo vich paap pun vichaar. 
Haoo vich narak surag avtaar. 
Haoo vich hasai haoo vich rovai. Haoo vich bharia haoo vich dhovai. 
Haoo vich jaatii jinsii khovai. Haoou vich moorakh hau vich siaanaa. 
VHookh wukat ki saar naa jaanaa. Haoo vich maiaa haoo vich chaiaa. 
Haumai kar(i) kar(i) jant upaaiaa. Haumai bujhai taa dar soojhai. 
Qian vihoonaa kath kath loojhai. 
Hanak hukmii likhiai lekh. Jehaa vekhah teha vekhu. 

In ego one comes, in ego does one dep<\RC. In ego is one 6oRn, in ego does one die. 
In ego one gives, in ego does one Receive. In ego one eARns, in ego does one Lu<\sre. 
In ego is one rRurhput c\nd dlso a (L\r. In ego come rhoughrs op viRrue c\nd op sins. 
In ego one (c\nds in heaven or in hetL In ego docs he taugh, in ego, :rlj. 
In ego he sins, in ego does he c\6soCve his sins. 
In ego he Coses rhe distinction op c<\sre <xnd cReed. In ego is he pooCish, in ego Luise. 
In ego one knotus nor rhe essence op detiveRence. 
In ego is one cAughr in rhe iue6 op m<\cjc\ , in ego <\Re sh<\douis op dou6r. 
In ego is one CcXughr in rhe cyc(e. 
(JJhen he Rcsoves rhe l-<\m-ness, he sees rhe dooRS open. 
(JJirhour cuisdom he pR<\rr(es c\nd de6<\res. 
N<\nc\H Sc\ys his L\cus goveRn our desriny. As sees he, so shouW cue. 

Quru N<\n<\H (QQS p. A66) 



A Complete Self 

To reach the state of universal being one has to start with the self and reach a healthy 
state where there is good balance of one's own physical, mental and spiritual faculties. The 
Sikh lifestyle is strongly influenced by the saint-poet-warrior Guru Gobind Singh who has 
shown the world that it is indeed possible to reach Mich a balance. He has shown through his 
own life that you do not have to abandon your physical well-being to reach spiritual heights, 
or your mental well-being to become a man of God. 

The importance of physical well-being can be judged from Guru Gobind Singh's 
Dasam Granth. The importance of valor and the role of the warrior is central to the Sikh 
style. The Sikh cannot be a glutton or a jungle-bound ascetic. He must participate in the 
world. 




£ tTg WW 333 fU€ (^"3 ?wF3 ^H?> 3 §H 3 ^§ till jjjjj 

jj£ 5cS to si is »T3h >h »ra § to 7 ^ tin $ 

£ >mu >h§^ pf! "u^3 >h §sl go? u] jm] pi! sa d! g?^§ ti n ^ 



(Qehra masit soi puja aa nivaj oi manas sabhai ek pai artek ko bhramau hai. 
(Qevata adev jach qanbharbh turak hindu nayare nayare tiesan ke bhes ko prabhau hai. 
ikai nain ekai kan ekai deh ekai ban khak bob aatash aa aab ko katau hai. 
Alah abhekh soi puran aa kuran oi ek hi sarup sabhai ek hi banau hai. 

he is in rhc rempte And rhc mosque. In che Hindu's poojA And the CDuslim's nAmAz . 
humans hAve one origin chough rhey AppeAR dippeRenr. 
Oeiries, demons, divine musicians, hindus, And CDusGms c\Re dli his, 
rhough RegionAt dResses AppeAR ro cReAce A disrincdon. 
XZhc sAme eyes, sAme eARs, sAme physique, sAme piguRe, 
Ad pRom eARth, AiR, pRe And cuAreR. 
Che foRmtess One (op hindus) And A(L\h (op OOusQms) ARe one; 
rhe KoRAn And Pqx&n pRAise him. All hAve rhc SAme poRm mAde 6y him. 

Qjru Qo6ind Singh [OC, p. 1 9) 
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From Self to Householder 

The Sikh lifestyle is influenced by the remarkable fact that each of the Sikh Gurus 
who reached marriageable age established a household and had a family. They had businesses 
which they managed and were involved with the difficult tasks of raising children. 

The importance of the householder s path cannot be overemphasized in the Sikh 
style. This is the ultimate test by fire for a man. The family allows a man's lofty theoretical 
ideas to be tested in real life. These lofty ideas are rapidly attacked by the children of the 
family. The family brings the man who, by nature, prefers to float on imaginary clouds down 
to earth. His imaginary forts are smashed, his incredible strength is shown to be phony. 

At the dawn of the twenty-first century, the most powerful country in the world is 
the United States of America. Fifty percent of the marriages in the United States end in 
divorce. And increasingly, men do not want to be around children. Men who have built 
multi-billion dollar industries, who have shown incredible valor in the battlefield, who have 
fought and won bitter political battles have found that they are unable to survive in their own 
families. They cannot deal with being constantly forced to stay on the ground rather than 
floating in the clouds. 

Indeed, nowhere is the need for expanding vour ego beyond yourself more important 
than in the family. 



wflH^H^ori ii fto^tf^f^wiiira 11 ^ 

H'Poy^rlflUH^ II flH^tfddld VP^HR? II 



Sach(i) sxmr'xo hovai pargaas. <Zaa te bikhiaa ntahi rahai udaas. 
Satgur kii aaisii vaddiaii. (Putra kalatra viche gat(i) paaii. 
Aisii sevak sevaa karai. Jis kaa jiio tis aagai dharai. 
Sahib bhavai so parvan. So sevak dargah pavai maart. 

he tuho medicares on che IjRurh sbdll 6e RCumined. In mc\q& he anil Remain der&ched. 
Such is che XZruc Qjru's gfoRy; in rhe midsc op rhe household is one em<xncipc\red. 
Such seRvicc rhe LoRds seRv<\nr RcndeRs; his (ipe ro him he suRRendeRs. 
he <\ccepcs his command, And in his courc he Receives gfoRy. 

22 Qjru Nahah (c;c;s p. 66 1 ) 



to: 



^oPHB^f^nraf^XTO II tT^fa^ Hdl 0>^"d II 
^f^orf^B^^ftl II 3T#»fT3>iuf^VH3TTg II <? II 

^ft^sniufe ii Hi^^f^>ff^i : [3Hf^ ii 9 I 

^P§!l H^FR^FPtHo?H>TO II ^TO^33ifel>HTS I 

HcS^i^c^H II ^Ubf$§3iftrnfT$ II 9 II 
HUflrPdldHddHfe II HUfl U3 1 tT^ 5 Uft II 
HdPHyd«dlHOHZflUH^ II T^flJHuCcfltTU^ II 3 II 
HUfl#?T£TTCra^§ II HUflf^f^H3TH^r§ || 
HcJflUWH^Hai II HUf^fMf^lJT^p^ || 8 II 

HOT ftjTU "Hfb TTOfrl ^errfl II HUfl€fto3?5ofi^T^ II 
TT^HufaHfo II 3i^tf^>FU3K^ II U II 

Cur kaa shabad rid antar dhaare. (Panch janaa seoo sang nivaarai. 
(Vas indri kar raakhe vaas(i). ^aa kai aatmai hooe pargaas(u). 
Aisii drirhtaa taa kai hoi. Jaa kau daiaa maiaa (Prabh soii. 
6{ahau. Saajan dusht jaa ke ek samaanai. Jeta bolan tetaa. gianai. 
Jetaa sunanaa teta naam(u). Jeta pekhan teta dhiaan. 
Sehje jogan sehje soi. Sehje hota jai so hoi. 
Sehje beraag sehje hi hasnaa. Sehje choop sehje hii japnaa. 
Sehje bhojan sehje bhao. Sehje mitiu sagal da rau. 
Sehje hoaa sadhu sang. Sehje maliu parbrahm nisang. 
Sehje grah mah(i) sahje udasii. Sahje dab idhaa tan ki naasil 
Ja kai sahaje man bhaiyaa anand. *Zaa ko bhetia (Parmanand. 

he mho a&sor&s Qjrus cxioRd urirhin him, pORSAHes che five desiRes. 
ConrRoCs rhe ren sense-ORgAns; he is idumined. 
he Atone hc\s such Resolve, on tuhom his Q*Ace And CDeRcy is &esrouied. 
(Pc\usc) pRiend And poe seem one ro him; aiisdom emAnAces pRom his mouth. 
In LuhAreveR he heARS, he heARS his Natti ; in cuhArsoeveR he sees he sees him. 
he steeps in poise And Rises in poise; pOR him At( chAt hAppens is Accepred in poise. 
In poise is he dec Ached; in poise he foves. In poise he is sitenr; in poise he urreRS his nAmc. 
In poise he eArerh; in poise he foverh. Ad sepARAteness mefos pOR him in poise. 
In poise he meers his sAinrs. In poise he peeCs rhe LoRd's pResence. 
In poise is he in rhe household; in poise is he derAched. In poivse do his dou&rs depARt. 
In aihose mind e;dsrs such joyous equipoise; he is gipred cuirh his pResence. 

Qjru ARjun [CfC,S p. 236) 



A Universal Being 

In the Sikh philosophy the self-defeating cycle of joy and sorrow is created by a world 
view which is self -focused. Such a person is unable to feel joy in other's success, or sorrow in 
other's tragedies. He celebrates when he gets a promotion and cries when his neighbor gets 
one. 

As a Sikh expands his horizon, he begins to understand that all humans are related to 
him. He starts to lose the distinction between friend and enemy. He no longer sees his own 
race or caste as superior to another's. He participates actively in this great play, feeling blessed 
at all times. 



3W UBV HH 1 §5 HBJ II H^JJf&^HU^tfl faGdJ II 
3W H^d<S HTfl §B>F^ II §TP>>ffV[3 3Tflfey*J^ II 
§H 1 "H T ^#FP>>ffk>f T 5 II tFPcratHidM'A II 
fl^dd'9H'^HdlPr» ll?^o?§ZJ IJH^ tft^TS Vcffel 







(Prabh kii aagiyaa aatam hitaavai. Jivan mukat(i) sou kahaavai. 

Taisaa harakh taisa oos soq. Sabaa anand teh nahi biyog. 
Taisaa suvran, taisi oos maatii. Taisaa amrit taisi bikh khaati. 

Taisaa maan taisaa abhimaan. Taisaa rank taisaa rajaan. 
Jo vartai saaii jugat(i). Hanak oh purakh kahia jiivan mukat. 

be mho accepts bis ujiCC in his hcARC. Artc\ins dcCivcRc\nce in his Cipe. 
As is joy co him, so is sorrouj. A(tiic\ys in 6(iss, ncveR in cuoc. 
As is zpld ro him, so is dusr. As is nccrAR, so is poison. 
As is honoR, so is dishonoR. As is a kinr^, so is rhc 6egg<XR. 
he pinds his ocun p<\rh in llis tui(L N<\n<\k such <x peRson has escaped Gpe s 6ond<\ge. 

Quru Nc\nc\H (CfCfS p. 275) 



XcS3 OdHPdGTrai^W^rao^H^I^II 9 II 
H'UHPdlPtHfyd'cfls!"^ II >H<jyflj Wl?>^5fe dls*d>dl» J) II 

ii <? ii ^cn§ ii ^^fH^BftPH^crofom^ «d'^ n 

^KJ^lJH^H'PdG^^ HPd"djd3H^ || ? II 



/Car kirpaa diio mohe Haamaa banbhan te chutkaae. 
Mian te bisaio sugale bhanba Cur ki charm laae. 
Sabhsang chint biraanii chabhii. Ahabhubh moh man baasan be kar gabiha gabbii. 
6{ohao. Haa ko mera busman rahiaa naa ham kis ke veraai. 
(Zraham pasaar pasariio bhiitar(i) Satguru te sojhii paaii. 
Subh ko miit ham aapan kiinaa ham sabhnaa ke saajan. 
(Vur paraaio man ka birhaa taa mel kiio merai 6{a}an. 

Che LoRd hc\s 6(essed mc; my shAcWes arc foosenend. 
All invoCvemenrs hc\ve tepr my mind; 1 c\m Ac my Qjrus peer. 
Che company op sAinrs lv\s metrcd my cARes. 
Pxrhoms deep is 6uRied my ego And ArcAchmenc. 
(Pc\use) None is nocu my enemy And 1 Am inimical ro none. 
LoRd hAs peRvAded me. Chis is the Cruc Qurus Lufedom 
1 hAve 6epRicnded <\(l; co a(( 1 Am a pRiend. 
Qone is my sepARArion; 1 Am unired cuirh my King. 

CfURU ARjun (CJQS p. 67 1 ) 
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A Happy Warrior 

The Sikh is an acme participant in life. This often means he has to summon the 
warrior within him. The Sikh style does not approve of a man who associates overcoming 
ego with inaction wher fared with lifes injustices. Sikh history is filled with events where 
ordinary men and women rose to face enormous powers to defend themselves and others. 
The greatest martyr in human history, Guru Teg Bahadur, gave his life (beheaded by 
Emperor Aurangzeb) on oehalf of the Hindu Brahmins, fie gave his life for a group of 
people whose practices arxi rituals he did not approve. In fact, the Sikh teachings are in 
conflict with the lifestyle practiced and proposed by these Brahmins. Yet he was willing to 
face death to defend the Brahmin's right to practice their religion! 

The Sikh warrior :s not the Samurai warrior in the Japanese culture, willing to face 
death for his master. He is not the crusader in the European culture, pursuing and killing the 
pagans. Neither is he waging holy Jihad to eliminate the infidel. The Sikh warrior is 
described as a saint-soldier. The saint comes first. The warrior raises his ^irpan only after he 
has reached a state of love for all beings — even for his opponents. 
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«S ^fe ftre T info fe3 )p craws 3 crag <s ^ s ii g 

£ TO oft >H§ IJ fo^S ^S»lfB fl 3^ ]J3 VET II 3k 



fl)eh Shiva bar moh(i) ehai shub karman te kabhun na taran. 

Ha baron ar son jab jai laron nischai kar apanii jiit karon. 
Ar Sikh hon aapnai hi man ko eh lalock hon gun tau ucharon. 
Jab aav ki aubh niban bane at(i) hi ran me tab jujh maron. 

CjRcXnr me rhis 6oon, O LorcJ: 1 mAy nevcR 6e dcreRRed pRom good deeds. 
(Dirhour pe&R 1 cnrcR rhe 6<\crfcpctd. CJJirh complete Resotve 1 bmvg vicroRy. 
CDy mind 6c rRAined ro sing (Jour pR<\ises. 
And aihcn my rime comes, &Ring me c\ v<\(i<\nr de<\rh on rhe 6c\rdepie(d. 

CJurli CJo&ind Singh (OCJ p.99) 



The Lion's Symbols 

The Sikh style reflects itself in five symbols which the Sikh wears. Many of these 
symbols have, at times, been a test of the Sikh's resolve. These symbols are not a sign of great 
wealth or special race or creed. They simply embody the inner style of the Sikh. 

KESH: Unshorn Hair 

This is perhaps the most distinguishing feature of the outer being of the Sikh. It 
reflects the style of acceptance of what our Creator has given us. Kesh is the most extravagant 
of the Creator's gift to humans. The Sikh accepts this beautiful gift. 

KANGHA: Comb 

The \angha is a small comb reflecting the action of the Sikh taking great care in 
keeping his or her \csli clean and orderly. The Sikh's \esh is not the long hair of the hippie 
or the dreadlocks of the Hindu sadhu. 

KACHHA: Shorts 

The \achha has long been the garment of choice for the sportsman and the men 
who work with their hands. The \achha reflects the respect the Sikh has for physical labor. It 
also reflects control over the physical senses. 

Karha: Steel Bracelet 

The \arha reflects the resolve a Sikh must have in his life; the resolve to unify his 
thought and actions. 

KlRPAN: Sword 

The \irpan summons the Sikh to be in touch with his inner warrior. It exhorts him 
to fight the battles within him and to translate his beliefs into actions, sometimes at great 
personal risks. 
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7^M fWPd HUfeUsT^ri II 




Haf/f Kar Ware ff* iPaue. 
17« /Crtrc (fthasani LaQave. 
Ham &\sar (Zahur (Pachtave. 

Physicc\C depRiv<\rions c\nd suppering 6Ring no <\ppRovc\(. 
NcirheR docs changing ro6cs or <\pp(kc\rion op dusr ro rhe Gtti&s. 
(Uhcn rhe Cinh ro Naiti is snapped, on(y gfciep Rcsufcs. 

CfURu Nc\nc\H (Q^S p. 226) 
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[ m he style of the Sikh is characterized as much by what he or she does not do as by what he 

or she does. As he journeys through life he seeks grace to avoid the sticky web of 
may a. Brilliant minds have been harnessed to weave this web and the most beautiful people 
have been recruited to spread the word. 

Some webs are woven to extract money off of other's insecurities. Enormous mar- 
kets are created by such web-weavers for tobacco, alcohol, cosmetics, etc. There is little 
regard for the physical well-being of those trapped. Spiritual web-weavers provide rituals 
which promise to purge all sins and create an inner bliss. Often these rituals are at best a waste 
of time, at their worst they can rob one of ones own mind. Social web-weavers create social 
customs and taboos — many to control and exploit others. 

Before examining the Sikh style, let us take a look at some of the webs the great style 
masters of the world have woven. These webs titillate our body, mind and spirit, but for the 
Sikh, they represent a misguided existence. 



n many African countries young girls suffer the humiliating and disgusting ceremony of 
circumcision. In countries around the world newborn boys are routinely circumcised. As 
the child leaves the warmth and comfort of the mother's womb, he is greeted with this 
terrible, painful cut. 

The style masters who encourage parents to volunteer their children for these rituals 
are not any slick Paris or New York advertisement agents — they are religious or tribal 
leaders. These branding rituals give them tremendous control over their floc\. 
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Hdr ^ das sio sakat nahi sang. 
Oh bikkii os (%am ko rung, rahao. 

Wian astoar jese turi sigari? 

Jio kapurukh puchare nan? 

&ae\ ko netra paye duhave? 
Qau char singh pachey pavey? 
Gaidar le kambhenu kar poojee? 
Saube ko dhavey bin poonjee? 

Hanak 0{am nam jap cheet. 

Simar swami har sa meet. 

Or Crcators scRVAnr sr^ys <\uic\y pRom rhe pocucR aioRshippcRS. 

Ore is cnc\moRcd 6y vice; one 6y rhe LoRds cuondeRs. (p^usd 
Chsough im<\gin<\rion c\fone Cc\n c\ mc\n rRuCy Ride rhe decked mdRe? 
Gxn c\ eunuch love <\ uiomcXn j;c\iR? 
Is c\ bull milked simply 6y 6eing rerheRed? 
Is c\ lion puRsued 6y <\ cocus heRdeR? 
Cc\n one insr&tt <\ RAm <\s rhe milk-coui oj: gods? 
Gxn one cuirh no Cc\pir<\l go our ro rRcXde? 
NcXncXk, a6sor6 rhe LoRds Nc\me in youR mind. 
CDedinxre on him cuho is <\hju<\ys youR pRicnd. 

Qjru ARjun Dev (GQS p. 1 98) 



[ M obacco products make up a trillion-plus dollar market. Thousands of people make a 

great living farming and selling this legal drug. Millions other pay for this by getting 

lung cancer. In the 1940s the tobacco industry recruited Olympic athletes to spread the word 

on the joy of smoking. The claims were simple — smoking enhances your physical abilities! 

Later, as it became clear that the effect of smoking was in fact exactly opposite, the industry 

recruited beautiful men and women. The new theme is — if you smo\e you are a non'tradv 

tionalist; someone who wal\s an independent path! 

While the multi-millionaire industrial leaders laugh all the way to the bank, young 

children around the world light up their cigarettes imagining themselves looking like the 

rugged cowboy or the adventurous gorgeous lady. 




MM group which has consistently been manipulated by male style masters is the women of 
If 0* this world. From the bur\as of Afghanistan to the breast implants of the Western 
countries; from the foot binding of China to the Sati of India; from the anti-birth control 
policies of powerful religions to female infanticide practiced by so many cultures, styles have 
been developed for women to keep them from controlling their destiny. 

In many countries the cultural norms are set by the dominant males. Often the 
women have little say in the matter. In Western countries the web is woven in such a manner 
that the woman follows the pre-chosen path a.l the while thinking that she is making the 
decision herself. What else can explain the fact that over one million otherwise healthy 
women in the United States alone have had breast implant surgery for no reason other than 
that the culture has generated an atmosphere where such a practice thrives? 



;n a remote seaside resort north of San Francisco, a group of affluent and highly educated 
men meet. They are all reaching their forties and have spent the last fifteen years of their 
lives accumulating great success in their chosen careers. Today they are here to fill the spiritu' 
al gaps in their being as their leader phrases it. They begin filling the gap with a marijuana 
joint which is passed around the circle. There are mystic sounding drums playing in the back- 
ground. Soon they share some more potent drinks that make everything look foggy and 
incredibly lovely. The men are soon hugging each other. Tears of ecstasy are pouring from 
their eyes. They have found their 7\[irvana. Two days later, bleary-eyed and with hangovers, 
the men are back at work. 

;n a dark alley in Benares in India, a group of holy men gather at the feet of their spiritual 
master. They are also sharing a joint of bhang. Only the surroundings are filthy, far from 
resort-like. However, the men are all swaying in a sense of bliss! 

;t is late at night in a small village. Inside a hall a group of men are swirling at an incredible 
pace. And they have been doing this non-stop for the last twelve hours! This leads them 
into a "spiritual bliss." 

;t is four in the morning in Benares. At the bank of Ganga a man wearing a loincloth is 
sitting in the lotus position. His face and limbs seem totally out of proportion with his 
belly. The stomach is so large it seems unreal; as if it were a cartoon drawing. A family is 
sitting in front of the man and feeding him laddoos, each a good four ounces heavy and made 
from the finest besan, sugar and ghee. The holy man has already eaten ten laddoos and he 
appears to be just beginning. He eventually eats fifty laddoos. The family gives him two one 
hundred rupee notes which he tucks in his loincloth. This ritual assures the family that not 
only has the holy man taken over their sins, but has also taken care of their ancestors' spiritual 
well-being. 

After the family leaves, the holy man goes behind the bushes and rids himself of the 
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Vayart chele nachan gur. flair Main pheran sir. 
W> vti rava jhatai pae. Vekhai lok hasai ghar jae. 
6{otia karart pureh tai Aap pachhareh dharti rial. 

Che disciptes keep rhe 6e<xr t rhe Qjru dances, 
he raps his peer, roCCs his hec\d. 
OiRr is kicked inro his haiR. 
Hhe audience marches, enjoys c\nd ReruRns home. 
foR a pecu cruit)&s op &Read is rhis eta&oRare dance, 
he dashes himsetp in rhe gRound. 

Quru Nanak [Cf^S p. 465) 
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Aankhan bheetar tel ko 2)aar, so logan neer bahai dikhaavai. 
Jo dhanvaan lakhai nij sewak, tahi paros prashdb jimavai. 
Jo than heen lakhay teh bet na, rnaangan jaat mukho na bikhaavai. 
Cootat hai pasoo logan ko, kabahoo na fflramesar kay gun gaavai. 



Oit dRops in rheiR eyes CReare a ptood op reaRS ro shoiu hoiu rhey peet orheRS pain! 

A Rich discipte is seRved delicious pood. 
A pooR one &egs, 6ur cannor see rheiR paces. 
Such 6ec\srs toor rhe masses; tirrte is rheiR connecrion ro Qod. 

CJuru Qo6ind Singh (DCJ p. 715) 



0| ne of the most extravagant and beautiful gifts our Creator has bestowed upon us is 
the hair on our faces and heads — \esh. Kesh occupies a special place in the Sikh 
religion. We will explore this special status later. But let us see what a non-Sikh has to say on 
this matter. 

Robert Bly, poet and renowned chronicler of men's issues, explores the subject of 
male hair in his bestseller book Iron John (Addison-Wesley, 1990). He identifies four impor- 
tant linkages of kesh to human culture: 

• readiness to challenge authority, lack of tameness, 

• excess, extravagance, like the extravagance of Mother Earth — forests, wild 
flowers, rivers, mountains; 

• sexual energy and relationship to our animal energy; and 

• thoughts, instincts, intuition. 

For the Sikhs, kesh also represents an acceptance of our Creator s gift. This accep- 
tance, when carried over to other facets of the Sikh's life, creates the saint'wanrior. Kesh also 
represents a commitment to the path: "stand up and be counted — sometimes in the face of 
great risk." 



yJL ew other parts of the human body have been more subject to the whims of style masters 
J than \esh. 

When the communists came to power in China, one of the first things they did was to 
force all women to get haircuts. According to their philosophy, long hair interfered with the 
member's duty of hard work and conformity. 

In many armies the first thing a new recruit suffers is a head shave — to take away any 
individuality the person may have. So powerful is the fear of facial hair in the West that it has 
become a symbol of artists, revolutionaries and even social dropouts, like hippies. 

In Nazi Germany, the short-cropped hair style symbolized a character which was 
unflinching in pursuit of Hitler's mission. Hitler's own haircut and mustache began to sym- 
bolize repression and the philosophy of racial superiority. Even now s\in'heads who view 
Hitler as a hero sport shaved heads. 

Among the Buddhist monks, males and females, a shaved head is essential. To them 
it symbolizes renunciation. For the Hindu pundits, the head is shaved except for the bodi, a 
little tuft. 

The Hindu sadhu, on the other hand, leaves his hair alone. The hair is unwashed and 
uncombed, representing a complete detachment from the world. 
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igid companies around the world, looking 
^upon their workers as productive 
robots, impose strict hair cut and hair length rules 
on them. The worker fearfully obeys. 

Robert Bly makes the following observa- 
tions regarding hair: 

"But whether the haired people are sym- 
phony conductors with flowing hair, or corporate 
men with medium-cut, gray flannel hair, so tc 
speak, or the real primers of extravagance, the 
fundamentalists who favor crew cuts or shaved 
heads, the amount of hair allowed suggest how far 
the instincts are curtailed and the spontaneity 
curbed." 






In Japan, Sumo wrestlzrs have a special 
respect. Once they reach yokpzuna level, they 
are allowed the privilege of having long hair. 
As they age and fall below this level, their hair 
is chopped off in a special ritual — rendering 
them just ordinary men! 

(Photo from The Japan Times, Sunday, February 2, 1992.) 





Accepting the Gift 

The child is a gift of the Creator — not property of the father or mother. In love and 
warm cuddles it blossoms. The Sikh style rejects any branding ceremonies which are widely 
inflicted upon children. The child is not bom in a sinner state and there is no need to rescue 
him by subjecting him to purification rituals. No circumcision awaits him; no dip in holy 
water to jar him; no tattoos to inflict pain upon his little body; no head shavings to purify him. 

The Sikh style rejects any mutilation or defacing of the child's beautiful body. The 
Creator's gift is accepted as is and is nurtured. 



The Massage 

As a child emerges from the warmth of the womb, he needs touch and complete 
acceptance. This is the reason massage is so important for the Sikh. Massage provides an 
important link between parent and child. This link continues well into adulthood. 

How wonderful it must feel to a child to lie in warm sun and be massaged with warm 
oil! What a great trust-creating ritual. Contrast this to the trust-destroying rituals of circum- 
cision, head shavings, or dips in holy waters. 

Body massages invigorate and exercise the child's limbs while also giving him or her 
the joy of human touch. As the warm oily hands rub and cuddle the child's arms, legs, chest, 
back and stomach, the child coos with delight. 

As the child grows older, the boys massage is the responsibility of the father. This is a 
wonderful lifelong ritual. In most cultures, father and son have almost no physical contact. 
This creates tension between them. Massage allows the father to remain in touch with his 
son. As a massage is given, the father can convey important insights to his son. As the son 
becomes an adult, he may share this ritual by a_so giving his father a massage. 

The child not only receives regular full body massages; he or she also enjoys head 
massages. A massage of the head is a central part of the child's physical development. Warm 
oil is rubbed onto the roots of the hair and the scalp is massaged with a gentle pressure. The 
massage may last anywhere from fifteen minuses to an hour — the longer, the better! 




Introduction to Being a Sikh 

The Sikh style manifests itself very early in the child's mental and spiritual develop- 
ment. The child learns about the Gurus lives and how they made great sacrifices for the 
causes they believed in. He learns through these stories how a single person of faith can stand 
against the worlds most powerful forces. He develops faith in knowing that truth and good- 
ness is the path to happiness. 

The child will also learn from friends and at school about Hindu, Biblical and other 
religious stories. He learns about Ramayan and Mahabharat as well as about the birth of 
Jesus Christ and Mohammad. He is taught to appreciate the common central themes in all 
religions. He learns to dissociate myths and legends from the core message. 

As the child grows he is taken to the neighborhood Gurdwara where he sees the 
approach Sikhs take towards fellowship. At home he begins to learn the first pawn} of the 
Guru Granth Sahib. 




Pauri means stair, i.e., the first few stanzas of the Guru Granth Sahib. 



From Fantasy to Resolve 

How do males make the transition from boyhood to manhood? What is boyhood 
and what is manhood? 

Boyhood is a state where the world of fantasy runs free. The mind floats with the 
clouds. The boy has muscles that can uproot trees. He has a voice that can make the meanest 
thug shiver. He can cause the heart of the loveliest maiden to flutter. Boyhood also has its 
dark sides. His father shouts at him if his grades are poor. The school bully takes away his 
lunch money. Children laugh and mock his ethnicity. In worse cases, he is abused spiritually, 
mentally and physically. All of this abuse is transformed into fantasies where he is the hero 
who saves the world. 

Manhood is the state where the male is able to distinguish between fantasy and reality. 
The man who has reached manhood makes a resolve and keeps it against great odds. How 
does this transformation occur? Think about this question. How did it occur in your own 
case? 

Manhood does not simply appear with age. Guru Gobind Singhjis Sahabzadas were 
quite young, but Zorawar Singh and Fateh Singh had already reached manhood. How attrac- 
tive it must have seemed to buckle down, as the wall that eventually bricked them alive was 
being built around them. 
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YHan aswar jese turi sigari? Jio kapurukh puchare nan? 
&ae\ ko netra paye duhave? Qau char singh pachey pare? 
GaWar le kambhenu kar poojee? Saxxbe ko pave bin poonjee? 
Hanak 6{am nam jap cheet Simar stoami har sa meet. 

ChRough inricX^incXrion <\(one Cc\n c\ nwi rRuty Ride rhc decked ttuxrcV 
G\n c\ eunuch fove c\ cuomc\n jwiR? 
Is <\ 6u(( miCHed simpty 6y 6eing rerheRed? 
Is a Gon puRsued 6y <\ cocu s hcRdcR? 
Cc\n one insr<\(( c\ Rdm as rhe mi(H-couj op gods? 
G\n one tuirh no Cc\pirc\( 90 our ro rRc\de? 
Nc\nc\k a6sor6 rhe LoRd's NcXme in youR mind. 
GDedircXre on him cuho is <\(aic\ys youR pRiend. 

Qjru ARjun Oev (CfcS p. 1 98) 



Crumbling Resolve 

A young boy has few occasions in which to test whether or not he has resolve in his 
beliefs. He is usually shielded by his parents. He is not subjected to corrupt bosses. He can 
daydream with little responsibility. 

As the boy physically grows he faces the world. He gets a job and soon has to make 
decisions which test his resolve. Should he be firm in his convictions and lose an important 
promotion, or should he go along with the unethical practices of his boss and get a hefty pay 



raise: 



When the young man gets married, his fantasy is seriously jarred. His commitment is 
truly tested. Should he abandon his family and go far away to once again enjoy a carefree life? 
Or should he hunker down and sacrifice his own pleasures to raise healthy children? 

On the social scene, the young man faces new challenges. Practices he had ridiculed as 
a boy seem quite reasonable and even necessary to him. Should he go out with his buddies 
and have a drink in the bar or should he go home and spend time with his wife and children? 
Should he buy an expensive car to impress his neighbors and friends, or should he save the 
money for some other noble cause? 
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(Vuje pahrai rain ke vanjariaa mitraa bhar juaanii lahrii bai. 
(Zura bhala na pachhanaii vanjariaa mitraaa man mataa ahanmeii. 
(%ura bhala na pachhane pranii aage panth kararaa. 
(Puraa Satguru kabhun na seviaa siri thatoe jam jandaaraa. 
CDharam raai jab pakrasi bavrai tab kiaa jabab karai. 
Kah Hanak dujai pahrai pranii bhar joban lahrii daii. 

In the second ujc\rch op nighr, O my meRch<xnr-pRiend, 
uicWes op yourh suRge tuirhin you. 
CJood c\nd 6c\d you Cc\nnor distinguish; youR mind is inro;cicc\red uiirh Sc(p. 
(Jou distinguished nor 6erujeen good c\nd eviC; cuhite rhe iu<\y <\he<\d is ARduous. 
(Jou seRved not youR (^Rue Quru, white the pieRcc (J Anu\ 1 stood oveRheovd. 

CJJhen Ohc\Rc\mRc\jc\ seizes you, hoai then mid you Respond? 
Sc\ys Nc\nc\H, "In the second ujcXrch op night, yourh cucXs tihe suRging uiAves." 

CJuru ARjun Oev (CJCJS p. 77) 

Tama is similar to the Grim Reaper. 



The Desire to Flee 

Perhaps the most important aspect of manhood is fatherhood. Fatherhood is bv far 
the most important job in the world for a man. However, modern society has created forces 
that want men to abandon this role. Fatherhood is a great test of a man's resolve to fulfill a 
commitment. In the U.S.A., the world s richest country, more than half the children are 
raised today without the presence of a father. The devastation this lack of manhood has 
caused in the world's richest country is incalculable. Nobody is lamenting this sad state of 
affairs more than the religious and social leaders of the United States. They realize that the 
United States of America was built on very solid principles of self-sacrifice and family values. 
In order to remain the great country that it is, these values must be restored. 

Why is it that men who are capable of heading multi-national corporations cannot 
raise their sons and daughters? Why is it that men who can launch powerful rockets into 
space, build the fastest computers, become senators in the most powerful nation not be able 
to hug their sons and be there for thenr Because they have not been able to leave the fantasy 
land of boyhood. Fatherhood is indeed the ultimate test of manhood. 

So important is fatherhood that every Sikh Guru who reached adulthood experi- 
enced the fatherhood test. 




Obstacles to Manhood 

In the West, numerous books have been written about the deterioration of the 
father-son relationship and its effect on the inability of boys to become men. Here are some 
of the reasons they cite: 

• The industrial revolution has taken the father to work in some obscure place. The 
father does things that he often does not agree with and has little control over. He is a small 
cog in a giant operation. The son never really understands what the father does with his life 
and, as a result, develops little respect for the father. 

"If this is manhood, I don't want it," concludes the son. 

• The father, on the one hand, wants to develop as a unique individual and, on the 
other, wants to look like the tame and compliant man his company wants. In his mind he 
wants to climb mountains, to raise his family at the foothills of a beautiful mountain. In reali- 
ty, he spends his waking hours trying to make a profit for a faceless corporation. His frustra- 
tions and impotence are plain for the son to see. 

• The women's movement has given greater power to the man's wife. The mother no 
longer cowers when the man of the house speaks. She puts him down, often in the presence 
of the children. And the children remember. 

There is ongoing conflict between the husband and wife with often disastrous effects. 

• Finally, the sociologists tell us that there is a serious lack of rituals and ceremonies in 
modern life. One of the most important rituals in the West has become Christmas which is 
now driven by the battle-cry — buy, buy, buy! The lack of rituals and the absence of older 
men in a child's life have made it extremely difficult for a male to leave the fantasyland of 
boyhood. 



Solutions 

What are possible solutions to the problems of fatherless families and men remaining 
in boyhood? Here are some solutions we can find from the Sikh lifestyle. 

• Thriving with Industrialization 

It is not possible to simply withdraw from industrial society. There are enormous 
benefits of industrialization. It is important to realize the connection between the level of 
financial security people enjoy and industrialization. 

However, industrialization also slowly kills the wild and imaginative side of a man. 
And the man compensates by running from manhood. He is willing to do anything for his 
boss, but he is unable to comfort a sick child or take him for a hike in the mountains. 

How can one live in industrialized society and remain wild and playful? By not 
allowing the gadgets the industrial world offers to dictate one's life. In other words, by 
escaping the web of may a woven by technology. The three most important webs we face are: 

i) television, which gobbles up our precious time which should be reserved for the family; 

ii) an expensive home with expensive gadgets which soak up our earnings, monopolizing our 
energy as we think of ways to earn more money; iii) rich food and drinks which rob us of 
physical vitality. 

• From Me to Us 

Our body is made up of hundreds of mechanisms. Why does one not feel a conflict 
between the left and right arms? Or between the lungs and the heart? Because the entire 
body is one unit! In the family there is great conflict because most families are made up of 
members who have strong me-based identities. The benefits of going beyond the me-based 
philosophy is the central theme of the Guru Granth Sahib. As the father thinks of the fami- 
ly as himself, he stops abusing the son. As the wife goes from me to us, she stops insulting 
the father. 

• Preserving Sacred Rituals 

We all feel pressure to conform to the state demanded by fashion and trend setters. 
In the mass production market there is enormous money to be made by these people if their 
version of conformity could be adopted. As a result, they spend millions to make people go 
with the flow. In some cases, they even lobby to pass laws that force people to behave in ways 
profitable to them. In the process, many traditions that were sacred for centuries are ripped 
apart. While not all traditions are worth preserving, making profit the sole judge of traditions 
has had a great price. 

Traditions can renew a sense that there is a higher cause — higher than the company. 
If carried out against opposition, it can be a great character builder. 



Does Initiation Into Manhood Require a Wound? 

In most old cultures there are important traditions that have been used for centuries 
to help a boy become a man. Many sociologists have praised the value of these traditions and 
they have lamented the loss of such traditions from modern societies. 

Often, the boyhood to manhood initiation traditions involve a wound or hurt. 
Sociologists say that this is an important part of becoming a man. 

In certain societies young boys live essentially with the women until they are ready to 
be initiated. In an elaborate ceremony, a group of men attack the boy's house and abduct 
him. They take him to a dark hut where they make him sit in a circle with other men. A 
knife is produced and each man cuts open a vein and lets some blood into a container. The 
terrified boy also has to do so. At the end, each person takes a sip. The boy emerges forever 
transformed. 

In other societies an adult circumcision is committed on a boy as he is initiated. In 
bastardized versions of the boyhood to manhood initiation practiced at many University 
campuses, young men are made to drink alcohol until they pass out. 

In certain regiments young recruits are subjected to terrible humiliation. It is not 
clear whether the recruits reach manhood. But they do make ruthless killers as a result of 
these demeaning rituals. 




Hath Kar YHare Ha Lekhe (Pave. 
Ves Kare &ah (Zhasam Cagave. 
Ham Ci'xsar (Zahur (Pachtave. 

Physic^ deprivations c\nd suffering &Ring no appROvaL 
NeirheR does changing Ro&es or Application of dust to the (im&s. 
(JJhen the (ink to Nc\m is snapped, on(y grief Results. 

Quru Nc\nc\k (qqs) p. 226) 
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The Guru's Initiation 

Guru Gobind Singh initiated the Khalsa through a remarkable ritual. Every Sikh is 
familiar with the story of when, during the Baisakhi festival, the Guru asked for a volunteer 
from a large crowd to be beheaded for the Sikh cause. Each time, the Guru took a volunteer 
into a covered area and emerged with a bloody sword. The five volunteers, or the pan] 
pyaras, did not die. The Guru's sword had not gone through their necks, but through a goat's 
neck. And those few seconds transformed him forever. The ritual also transformed the Sikhs 
forever! 

For the Sikhs, the initiation ceremony from boyhood to manhood does not involve 
any circumcisions or blood-letting ceremonies. The main initiation is carried out by the 
Creator Himself. 

As a boy reaches the adult age of sixteen to eighteen a remarkable change occurs in 
his body. The smooth face of the baby is slowly transformed into the face of a man. This is 
nature s own initiation into manhood This is an extremely difficult time for the young man. 
His entire self-image undergoes a transformation. At one stage the boy has a face like a girl 
and in a short time hair sprouts from his face! 

Why has nature decided to make such a dramatic transformation Nature is in its 
own way preparing the male for the task ahead. And the task is enormous. The transforma- 
tion has to be enormous, too! 

In modern societies, with rare exceptions, the response of the family and the son to 
this transformation is uniformly the same — scrape the hair off the face with blades and 
razors! Nature's great gift is rejected! The boy does not accept nature's invitation into man- 
hood. 

By accepting nature s invitation, the Sikh boy needs no more initiation. If he extends 
this spirit of acceptance and resolve into other aspects of his life, he has entered manhood. 
Of course, a Sikh who accepts \esh without realizing the significance and without extending 
this spirit to other aspects of his life remains a boy. 



Accepting Face 

As nature begins its initiation of boyhood to manhood, powerful forces start aligning 
to suppress this process. The boy himself does not want to be a man — after all who does not 
want to continue living in a fantasy? The fashion and razor industries see enormous profits in 
keeping the boy from accepting his facial hair. The social pundits think that by accepting his 
newly developing face, the boy may become wild and too individualistic. How will he be con- 
trolled? 

The forces which work to keep the boy from accepting Nature's initiation also work 
to prevent a development of other facets of manhood. Enormous money is to be made by 
the fashion industry from the boy-man. A large chunk of our world economy now depends 
upon keeping men in a state of infantile fantasy. And often reality has become so painful for 
men that they are willing to give up everything near and dear to them to remain ensconced in 
fantasy. Consider this: for more than a decade the United States of America has mobilized its 
army, border patrol and thousands of drug agents to stop the flow of cocaine and other drugs 
— with no success. Men willingly squander away their lives for a "hit." 

The Sikh accepts his facial hair as part of Nature's gift. The beard, while initially 
unruly like the lion's mane, soon gives the Sikh's face a dignity and aura. Unlike a shaven 
face, his face does not feel like sandpaper — smooth from afar, but prickly and grating to the 
touch. The untrimmed, unshaven facial hair the Sikh accepts is soft to the touch. 

Many Sikh men allow the beard to flow unfettered. Contrary to myths propagated 
by the razor industry, the beard does not grow to be twenty feet long! The beard rarely 
grows longer than eight to ten inches. Many other Sikhs roll their beards to keep the facial 
hair more under control. Tying the beard is another intensely personal physical ritual for the 
Sikh man. 



One common style of rolling the beard is 
to start with a string from under the chin 
and tied at the top of the head. The 
beard hair is then carefully rolled around 
this string. Men in the Indian Armed 
Forces often tie a beard net (seen at right) 
once this process is finished. 
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^^^Were is a method which I like for its simplicity and ease: 

m Begin with a slightly moist beard. Massage a very small amount of oil (coconut oil is 

great) near the roots of the hair. 

• With a brush, smoothen the beard. Holding the beard under your chin, make a little 
ponytail by placing a rubber band around it. I find that rubber bands cut from a bicycle inner- 
tube work best, since they are quite strong. Each rubber band can last for a week or so 
before it loses its elasticity. You may need two or three twists of the rubberband to get a good 
grip on the beard. 

• With one finger, open up a little space in the beard just behind the place where the 
band is gripping the beard's ponytail. Tuck the ponytail into this little space until the entire 
ponytail is no longer visible. 

• Tie a thhatta — a piece of cloth about three feet by four inches long, around the 
beard. Tuck in any loose hair. The beard is tied and in about thirty minutes it will dry. 
Remove the thhatta after thirty to forty minutes. The beard will retain its smooth look for 
the rest of the day. And it will be soft enough to kiss a baby! 




Style for Sale 

In the posh boutiques of New York and Paris fashion designers scratch their heads to 
come up with the next loo\ for the u man of style." How should the hair be cut? Should the 
man with the loo\ have sideburns : Should he have a mustache? Should the hair be dyed : 
Should he wear a cap? Should he don a hat- 

The accountants use their laptop computers to chum out the numbers giving the 
profits to be made if the loo\ includes a baseball cap... or if the man could be persuaded to dye 
his hair... or if he could be coaxed into shaving twice a day, instead of only once. 

Once the visionary designers have finalized the loo\, they hire an ad agency to market 
it. A worldwide blitz is launched. Men with the loo\ are shown with women fawning over 
them; the man with the loo\ is successful at everything: business, love, sports, gambling... 
Men-boys around the world fantasize about the loo\and soon the designer's coffers start to 
overflow. Success! 

The Sikh creates his own style through his dastar, or his head-dress. The New York 
designers are unable to profit from this style. The razor companies are left holding the bag. 
The Sikh has created his own style. Not even another Sikh can emulate his style — so indi- 
vidual is his loo\. 

The Sikh's dastar gives him self-confidence and pride. The simplest peasant from the 
Punjab ties his turban as if he were an Emperor. The dastar is the crown of the Sikh. It brings 
equality between the millionaire and the pauper. 



The Beauty of the Pugree 

The most beautiful head-dress for men is the hand-tied pugree or turban. This head- 
dress, once banned by the Mughal Emperors for the commoner, identifies the Sikh from near 
and afar. The Sikh cannot hide in the masses! He must stand and be counted. 

The turban or pugree is made from fine cotton and usually comes in about one meter 
width. A visit to a pugree shop reveals a multitude of colors. Bright ones for the young at 
heart! The standard black, maroon, army green, navy blue and steel grey for the mature look! 
White and saffron for the religious look! 

The simpler version of the pugree involves an approximately five meter long piece of 
cloth. Men who prefer the fuller loo\ may buy eight meters of cloth, cut it in half and make a 
four-meter-by- two-meter turban to work with. 

The Sikh child begins to learn the art of turban tying around his teens. It may take 
him several years to master the procedure and develop his own personal style to create a work 
of art. 

The pugree is sometimes starched lightly, especially if it is to be worn again without re- 
tying it. Otherwise, one works with the soft, unstarched cloth. The first step is the punee 
where two people stretch the cloth diagonally. The cloth is then folded, while the pugree is 
kept stretched along the diagonal. Both people fold (by rolling) with their right hands, keep- 
ing the left side stretched. After the folding, the turban cloth is gathered. 




J 3 \ efore tying the pugree the wearer may wrap a colorful fifty around his head. The 
^S^r f ront portion of the fifty will be visible on the forehead and adds beauty to the 

pugree. 

The tying of the pugree is not simple if one wants it to look attractive. Every Sikh 
boy has spent hours in front of the mirror perfecting the technique. Many Sikh women, 
particularly American Sikh women, wear beautiful turbans with their distinct styles. One end 
of the pugree is held in the mouth while one gradually wraps the cloth around the head. The 
angle at which each turn is made, the pinching of the cloth on the forehead, the opening and 
closing of the folds of the cloth all add subtle touches which lend each pugree a unique loo\. 

Once the entire cloth is almost used up the last part is tucked in the front taking great 
care to smooth any wrinkles from this last fold. The end that was clenched in the teeth is now 
released and pulled to the back of the head. The first fold is now pulled through and opened 
so that the entire head can be covered. The back end is now pulled back and tucked in. 

Tying of the turban is a physical ritual for the Sikh man and for the woman who 
chooses to wear a turban. It is a ballet, with precise movements of the hands, shoulders and 
fingers. The cloth is the medium of this art. Once 
perfected, it only takes a couple of minutes to tie 
the turban. But it transforms the way the Sikh 
looks! 





Awakening the 
Warrior Within 
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fc/ftwd bihandan, khal dal khantian, at run mariban, burbandan. 
6S\\u\barib akhandan, tej prachanban, jot amanban, bhan prabhan. 
Sukh santa karnan durmat daman, kilbikh harnan, us sarnan. 
Jai jai jug karan, srisht ubaran, mum pritparan jai teghan. 

LoRd, c\s A SoioRd, you c\rc rhc conqucROR op L\nds, dcsrRoycR op p<\(sehood, 
rhe uCdnricXrc decoRc\don op rheukXRRioR. 
(Jour c\rtd is in( lesi rucl A(Xc_gLj!^ Lmtc , 

(Jour ra< liAncc AnuW^^^ wftS^ ^g^^^^fcn. 
(Jou 6Rin0p|y ro rhc s^^^^^^^my^r^l^^m^^^^^^^ (Jou scAtreR; 

ivcRsc, 
pRd. 

«nd Singh (OQ p. 39) 
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as a great warrior named Veer who had acquired a fearsome reputation 
6ugh his many conquests. Veer's expertise in every possible form of weaponry 
was sought after by kings and rich lords across the world. However, though he had palaces 
and servants and his name caused his enemies to shudder with fear, Veer had a deep sense of 
unease. 

One day Veer met a great wise man who seemed to have figured out the secrets of 
the Universe. Veer spoke, "Master, I have everything a man could want in this life. My 
friends respect me, my enemies fear me. I am well read and my men are ever ready to die for 
me. Yet I am deeply unhappy. Give me a task that can bring me bliss in life." 

The wise man gave him a strange task. He said, "Go to the bank of the river Dasam. 
Stick your sword in the sand and meditate beside it everyday for ten hours. When green 
leaves sprout from the sword, you will find bliss." 

Veer was initially suspicious of this strange advice. However, so strongly did he feel 
his inner unease that he decided to follow the wise man's advice. His men were stunned as he 
left them. They all felt that he had gone mad. 

Months passed as Veer dutifully meditated in front of his sword. Not a sign of green- 
ery appeared on the shining metal. Compared to his previous form, Veer's body was fast 
becoming frail. He was not exercising and practicing his weaponry. 

Almost a year had passed. One morning as Veer prepared for his meditation he heard 
some cries. Looking up, he saw a chariot approaching. Inside were a woman and her two 
children. Soon a dozen heavily armed men were upon them. Veer recognized the men as his 
former fighters. He also recognized the woman to be the wife of an enemy who had wound- 
ed Veer in battle many years ago. ffi. 

To his great surprise, Veer heard himself shout at the fighters to leave the woman and 
her children alone. The men looked at him with disgust. Their new leader roared back, 
"Veer, go back to your silly meditation. Look at your^eff/you pathetic worm. Your puny 
arms cannot even lift an ant. Don't say a word to^u^otherwise we will chop you up." 

His old comrades dragged the womap down and started unloading the chariot s 
treasures. Meanwhile, somewhat puzzled at himself, Veer leapt to pull out the sword from 
the sand. In a flash he was upon the leader of the fighters. With a single sweep, his sword 
pierced the leader's body. Terrified, th/t remaining men ran off. 

Veer turned to comfort his enemy's family. As he turned he saw, from the comer of 
his eye, green leaves sprouting from his sword. Was it his imagination? He did not turn to 
verify. Already he was feeling the bliss he had been seeking! 
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very small boy has fantasies of slaying giant fire-breathing dragons, subduing hordes of 
bandits, and saving a few beautiful maidens in the process. In fact, if you observe a 
young boy daydreaming, most likely he is participating in some great battle! 

As the boy grows older, he is confronted with u real life" and slowly abandons his inner 
warrior. In his job he sees corruption and bribery, but he remains silent, since he likes the 
security of his job. On the street, he sees thugs selling drugs or insulting a passing woman, but 
he looks the other way, since he fears he may be beaten up. 

As he grows into an older man, he develops a cynical attitude. "Everybody does it," 
he says as he buys the latest electronic gadget, using money he has received through a bribe. 
He also manages to subscribe to a highly intellectual philosophy which has taught him to lead 
a "detached" life. Using some distorted version of "live and let live" he goes aboui turning a 
blind eye to life's injustices. He has done a great job of putting his inner warrior to sleep. 
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The Inner Warrior: Sikh Style 

The warrior occupies a central and sacred position in the Sikh philosophy. With the 
martyrdom of Guru Arjun Dev, the warrior who would stand up and risk a_^ in the fight 
against injustice started to occupy an increasingly critical role. The tenth Guru formalized the 
concept of the saint-warrior. Most importantly, the Gurus immersed the Sikh in this remark- 
able concept with such intensity that it became a practical concept. Acts that were so far only 
associated with legends and myths became part of history. How remarkabk; is Guru Teg 
Bahadur's martyrdom. He willingly gave his life for the cause of Hindu Brahmins. It was not 
important for him that his own philosophy did not agree with the Brahmirif . He was giving 
he life for human dignity and human rights. Equally remarkable is the fact mat even at the 
y3ung age of twelve and fourteen, Guru Gobind Singh's sahibzadas had suzh a highly devel- 
oped warrior state. Sikh history is replete with inspiring tole-models who were definitely in 
t~e class of saint- warriors. 




The Warrior 

Every successful society has revered its warriors. While religious texts may talk of 
Ahinsa, or "turn the other cheek," in reality armies around the world march with the explicit 
blessings of priests and other religious leaders. However, the warrior is not always the saint- 
warrior discussed by Guru Gobind Singh. In the Orient, the exalted warrior was the samurai 
— a highly trained fighter willing to die at a moment's notice for his sworn master. In the 
West, the crusaders spilled blood to decimate the heathens. Armies have also marched with a 
desire to bring the right faith to the infidels. These are not the saint-warriors the Sikh Gurus 
refer to. The Sikh response to injustices is not confined to the approaches, "Turn the other 
cheek;" "An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth;" or the often practiced, "An eye for a tooth, a 
head for an eye." It is the state of the warrior's mind that is of critical importance. Is the state 
that of a saint? 



j$ ifi nt gai^s fgiv ?ra T ?> fc^s w€i n 55 

Sudh sipah durant dubah, su saj sanah durjan dalainge 
6i\\ari guman bhare man main, kar parbat pankh hale na haleinge, 
<Zor arin maror marasan, mate matangan man malainge, 
Sri pat sri (fthagwan kripa bin tiag jahan nib an chalainge. 

CRc\ck rRoops, pooiCRpul And unconqucRc\6(c\ 
in shc\Rp colors c\nd Cc\p<\&te op CRushing rhe enemy; 
Such pRide And ego rhc\r mountains may pty auiay. 
6ur rhey cuiCC nor 6udge pRom rhe 6<xrrCepie(d; 
Ceding up rhe Revoking enemies, ruiisring rhciR nechs, 
smashing even rhe m<\d etephc\nrs; 
(Jer cuirhour his gR<\ce, rhey tuR( meer rheiR uioRtdCy end empry handed. 

Quru Q)6ind Singh (OQ p. 1 4) 
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j$ wfera Hf yre a fro c^fea tpfaa >hS a 5 fe^srii ^ 

apar ttffo bariar, abichareh sar ki dhar bhachhaya 
^Zorat ties malirib mavasan, mate gajan ke man malaya 
Care garan ko toran-har, su batan hin chak char lavaya 
Sahib Sri Sabh ko sirnaik, jachak anek su ek divaya. 

Counrtess 6rc\vc sotdicRs, eveR-RCc\dy ro pxcc rhc sujoRd s edge; 
So TT»c\ny counrRics conqucRed, rc&cCs su&jug<\rcd, tuRd ctephc\nrs cRushed; 
PoaicRpuC poRrs rhcy sm<\sh t rhc ujorW nocu 6oujs ro rhciR tticrc rhRCc\r; 
(Jcr CJod Atone is rhc supRcmc CommcXndcR, c\r his dooR rhcy srAnd c\s 6cggc\Rs. 

C,uRu Qo&ind Singh (OCJ p. 14) 
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The SaintrWarrior 

The saint-warrior looks upon the \irpan very much as he looks upon undergoing 
surgery for a tumor — it is the last resort and it is not because he hates the infected area that 
he wants removed. There can be no enimity towards the person the saint'warrior is to 
combat. The combat is not for a personal gain. 

The saint-soldier has love for entire humanity just as an ordinary man has love for all 
parts of his body. Just as no sane person will cut off his left arm so that the right one may 
become stronger, the saint-soldier will not lift his sword for the benefit of a king or a landlord, 
or even for his own benefit. 



8 ^efb fa^ m fifb fei m craw?* 3 crag ?> s^r 11 ? 
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(Qeh Shiva bar moh(i) ehai shub karman te kabhun na taran. 

Ha baron ar son jab jai laron nischai kar apanii jiit karon. 
Ar Sikh hon aapnai hi man ko eh lalock hon gun tan ucharon. 
Jab aav ki aubh nxdan bane at(i) hi ran me tab jujh maron. 

C^Rc\nr me rhis 6oon f O LoRd: 1 mc\y ncvcR 6c dcrcRRcd pRom good deeds. 
CJJirhour pe<\R 1 enreR rhc 6c\rrfepie(x± CUirh eomptece Resotve 1 &Ring vicroRy. 
CDy mind 6e CR<\ined ro sing (Jour pRc\ises. 
And ujhen my rime comes, &Ring me a vaGcMtc de<\ch on rhe 6<xcrtcpield. 

Quru Cp&ind Singh (OCJ p.99) 



Haa ko mera busman rahiaa naa ham kis ke beraai. 

None is notu my enemy And 1 c\m inimicc\C ro none. 

Qjru ARjun (qCp p. 67 1 ) 81 



Preparation of the Saint'Soldier 

The first ingredient in the saint-soldier is the saint. The saint within us must be first 
cultivated before one can think of using the \irpan. It is the saint who allows a person to 
develop a universal outlook. The saint has no enemy; all humanity is made up of his bosom 
buddies! Once a man or woman reaches this level, he or she will have no difficulty identifying 
when cancer has developed in the human mass. When all non-violent action fails, the warrior 
is nudged to take action. 



^Yt'YrvYt^^^ 
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Kaha bhayo jo dou lochan muni kai, baith rahio bak dhian lagaeo, 
Hhat phirio lie sat samuniran lok gayo parlok gavaio, 
6las kio bikhian so baith kai, aise hi aise su bais bitaio, 
Sach kahon sun leh sabhai jin prem kio tin hi (Prabh paio. 

(Uhy sir uiirh ctosed eyes pRerending tike <\ cRc\ne ro 6e in deep medication? 
Bcxrhing (in hoty uicXreRs) c\nd riveting rhe seven sec\s (in pRgRinricXges), 
fosing 6orh rhis ujorM c\nd the ne/r one c\s uieCC 
Seared rhey uicxsre rheiR rime in useCess discussions, 
heRe is rhe rRurh pOR dll ro hec\R, onCy rhRough fove is he Re<\feed. 

Quru CJo&ind Singh (OC^ p. 14) 
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Preparation of the Warrior 

With the best of intentions a warrior cannot take a worthwhile action if he is not 
mentally and physically fit. A man carrying too much excess baggage cannot survive in 
combat. The excess baggage may be a large belly cultivated through a lifestyle of fatty foods 
and drinks. It may be a comfortable lifestyle based on ill-gotten money. 

How can a man who can barely run a hundred yards challenge an opponent? 

How can a man whose chief aim in life is to make money take a stand against injustice? 

C W Pit o?fe WHS,] H?> wfa f^FT II & 

k 33*§ II r\3 oft ifl^ a )ffl?> o7^M?> II ^ 
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tffaj/ w^n fear sanyaasaa 
6iun say saban sabhai kar sajhah man hi maah ubaasa 
Jat ki jattaa jog ko majjan men key nakhan rahao 
Cain Guru aatam upabesh naam bibhoot lagaao 
Alap ahaar sulap si ninbraa bayaa chhimaa tan preet 
Seel santokh sabaa nirbaahbo huvoaibo trigun ateet, 
Kaam krobh hankaar lobh hathh moh na man sou lyaray 
<Zab hi aatam tat ko barsay param purakh kah pavai. 

O TTic\n Coosen youR sh<xcWcs rhus, 
HRCc\r youR home c\s cX poResr RcrRCcXr <\nd hc\vc rhc he&Rt op c\ hcRmir, 
CD<xHe conrincncc yociR mcxreed hcXiR, communion tuich Qod youR Riru&C 6c\rh 
<xnd Righreous Civing youR wcudL Cong nc\iCs. 
CD<xke divine hnotutedge youR cenceR And smeAR youR 6ody aiirh cXshes op Qxfs n&me. 
Cc\r Cirtte cXnd steep Cirtte; Cove che pRcXcrice op compcXssion cXnd poR6ecXRc\nce. 
5e CcxCm c\nd contented <xnd you aiiCC 6e in contRoC op rhRee stcXtes 
(desiRe; ignoRc\nce c\nd Lxziness; good Civing). 
Keep (usr, cXngeR, pRide, gReed, o&stincXcy cXnd aioR(dCy cXrtcXchments c\r 6cXy. 
Chus aiiCC you see youR ocun essence <xnd Re<xch rhe highest CcveL 

Quru Qo&ind Singh (OQ p. 709) 85 



Physical Fitness: A Test 

The Sikh style strives to develop a human who is physically, mentally and spiritually 
fit. The easiest aspect of this universal style is physical fitness. 

While it is difficult to test how fit one :s in the spiritual realm or even in the mental 
world, it is not so tough to test oneself in the physical world. Of course, a visit to the doctor 
can give us an idea of our medical condition. But armies around the world have developed 
tests to check the fitness of the elite soldiers. Here is one such test. Perform it after checking 
with your doctor, and if you have never exercised regularly, spend at least six months working 
out before taking this test. 

This is a typical test for entering the elite corps of most of the world's armies. It tests 
stamina and strength. 

• 2 mile run: less than 15 minutes 

• 60 push-ups: less than 2 minutes 

• 20 pull-ups: less than 2 minutes 

The push-ups and pull-ups must be done in good form. 




Hest <%y 7ire: 




s humanity welcomes the dawn of the twenty-first century, the world's only super- 
J* power finds itself with an unfortunate malady. Half of all marriages in the United 
States end in divorce. Religious and social leaders in the West are appalled at this breakdown 
of the family and are fighting hard to help rebuild it. After all, the great Western culture was 
built on a very strong sense of family and social responsibilities. Even the liberal sociologists 
who until recently held the view that divorce has minimal impact on the future generation 
now are rethinking the effects of this social rot. In this rich and resourceful country it is esti- 
mated that three-fourths of adult men have no regular contact with children. Other devel- 
oped countries of the West are not far behind. And even traditionally highly family-oriented 
developing countries are beginning to see the initial stages of this disease develop. 

Indeed the most difficult battles faced by men of today's societies are not the high- 
tech nuclear and biological battles, but the battle within their homes. And like the cold-war, 
these battles also have only losers. The man may be able to put on a powerful facade for the 
outside world, but finds his children ripping off his mask and puncturing his parachute. 

Men who have won against incredible odds in the battlefield, who have built giant 
businesses, who have penned inspiring books, who have reached pinnacles in the arts and 
sciences, find themselves running scared from their own families. The thought of hugging 
their own sons is so terrifying to some men that entire psychological therapies have been 
developed to overcome this fear and resultant guilt. 

The household is indeed the ultimate test by fire of manhood. 
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11 of the Sikh Gurus who reached marriageable age got married and raised families. 
If §F They witnessed the ups and downs of family life first-hand. This is in contrast to 
most philosophers and founders of many religions who either had no children, no relations 
with a woman or may have abandoned their families in search of "truth." How could such 
men present a positive view of family life in general and of women in particular? The Sikh 
religion firmly believes that there is complete compatibility between a householder's life and 
a high spiritual life. In fact the Sikh Gurus were quite critical of men who tortured their bod- 
ies by denying it its physical needs and took to the forest in search of nirvana. 

Family life cannot be blissful if the man looks upon his wife and children as his proper- 
ty. If so he will fret if his wife uses her own mind. Or if his children question his decisions. 
For a blissful life, the man has to abandon his I \now best attitude and look at his family as a 
gift from the Almighty. A gift to be nurtured. 

Family in Jeopardy 

What is the cause of such widespread breakdown of families in the developed 
countries? Experts point to two key reasons: 

(i) The growing independence (social and economic) of women and the inability of 
men to reconcile to their new status; 

(ii) An economic system that has brought the concepts of capitalism (concepts that 
have provided such abundance for humanity in most cases) right into the family-life decisions. 
When family decisions are based on maximizing financial profit, the "unproductive" children 
(and sometimes non-income-earning wife) become liabilities. And it becomes financially 
seductive to abandon the liabilities. 

The woman is also subjected to the same seduction as the man and may often opt for 
the path of least resistance. And sometimes this may mean self over family. However, due to 
the mother's biologically different role in the family, it is less likely that the mother will 
abandon the children. Nevertheless, the web that encourages self-gratification snares both 
men and women. 



C{a\ mahi raj jog mohi jogii. tap mehi tapisar, grahst mahi bhogi. 
(Vhiai Wiai bhagtah sukh paiyaa. Hanak tis purakh ka kinai ant na paiaa. 

he is Ring c\mong Kings, (Jogi c\mong yogis. 
An cXsccdc cMnong iXscerics, induCgcnr in rhc household 
ChRough his medircxrion devocees pnd peace. 
Nc\nc\K pOR rhc\r pcRson no Cimirs e;cisr. 




Woman's Status 

In nearly every society the woman has been treated as a second class citizen. 
Elaborate myths and legends have been developed by men to degrade and vilify the woman. 
In Western religions the woman is supposedly the cause of the fall from grace for man. In the 
great Indian mythology of Mahabharat the heroes of the legend, the Pandavas, lost their 
wife Draupadi in a card game! She was offered after their other valuables, like gold and land, 
had been lost in the gambling game. 

When the wife is treated as the property of the man, there is no possibility of a joyous 
family life. The husband who strikes his wife, or abuses her emotionally, or insults her by hav- 
ing a mistress is failing himself and his family. In the past, when women had few recourses, 
such a family could remain intact, although at great emotional cost to all living in it. But with 
the emerging power and self-confidence of women such families are doomed. 





(Zharib janmiai bhanb ninmiai bhanb mangan viah. 

(Zhanboh hovai bostii bhanboh chalai rah. 
Cihanb muaa bhanb bhalia bhanb hovai banbhaan. 
So kio manbaa aakhai jit janmeh rajaan. 
(fthanboh hi bhanb uupjai bhanbai baajh na koe. 
Hanak bhanbai baahra eko sacha soe. 
Jit mukh saba saalaahia bhaga rati chaar. 
Hanak te mukh ujle tiit sachai barbar. 

Nourished in hcR ujom6, 6oRn op heR, he is 6etRorhed c\nd mc\RRied ro A cuoiric\n. 

CJJirh heR you ger pRiendship c\nd rhRough heR docs civife<\cion oRigindce. 
(Uhen she dies you seek c\norheR pOR rhRough heR does rhe household conrinuc. 
(JUhy cdlL heR low pRoin Luhom kings c\Re 6oRn? 
Proid one cuomcxn is <\nocheR 6oRn; none Ct\n 6e 6oRn cuirhout heR. 
(CJuru) Nc\nc\k saljs on(y CJod hc\s oRiginAced oiirhour heR. 
Ch<\r pc\ce is poRrun<\te <\nd c\s 6cc\uripu( c\s c\ jemeC aihich pRAises him. 
Such c\ pc\ce cuiCC 6c 6Righr in Qod s courc. 

q U Ru N<\n<\k (qqs P . 473) 
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From Me-Based to Us-Based 

One of the central messages of the Guru Granth Sahib is the need to control haw 
maii or the me-based life. Nowhere is this need greater than in ensuring a happy family life. 
As our lives become more intertwined with the interests of global market forces and interna- 
tional conglomerates, the need for an us-based value system is critical if the family is to remain 
intact and happy. And without a strong family the next generation of humanity will be lost. 

A distinguished economics professor 1 at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
recently conducted a study to document the economic benefits to a man who abandons his 
family! While the professor was making a point that purely economics driven decisions are 
incompatible with intact families and was by no means advocating divorce, his study sheds 
important light on what happens when me-based value systems pervade our lives. 

If indeed the man in the family (usually the higher earner) places his own welfare 
above that of his children and wife, he quickly comes to the conclusions which the MIT pro- 
fessor found. The first conclusion is that children are profit sin\s and deplete the family of 
wealth (counted in dollars). If the man continues his thinking along these lines and takes a 
path consistent with this thinking, he sees no room for children in his life. If however, he has 
already had children, he sees a great value in divorcing the family. This motivation is strength- 
ened since his mindset has also ensured that he has very poor relations with his children. 

It is clear that if men are to prove the MIT professor's verdict incorrect, they have to 
replace their me-based decisions with us-based decisions. It may be more attractive for the 
me-based man to go to a bar with his buddies, but for the us-based man it would appear more 
enjoyable to play with his son. It may be more pleasing for the me-based man to watch four 
hours of sports on the television, but for the us-based man, a visit to a park with his family 
would seem more pleasurable. 




Professor Lester C. Tliurow. 




g PdiHfe a^fe wfe»p ore cray ore hbi 
^ai§^ora oiiu^i ^hh^ nfe 





Ja ko chinta bahut bahut dehi viyape rog. 
Crast kutamb paletiya kade harakh kade sog. 
Qavoan kare chah kant ka gharhi na baisan soye. 
Chik ay ave os parbraham tan man sital hove. 



lp one s mind is sAruRAccd oiirh tuoRRies, rhe 6ody is Ravaged aiirh diseAse. 
household Rcsponsi6iGdcs hAve engu(ped; noui rhcRe is joy, nocu sorrooj. 
J^our conrinenrs c\rc CRAvded, 6ur nor c\ spor ro Rcsr. 
Lcr rhc Crcacor inro rhc hcc\Rr; mind And 6ody arc Ar pcAcc. 

CJuru ARjAn Ocv [CfCjS p. 70) 
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;f one were to identity a single feature that best describes the Sikh social style, it would 
have to be the langar — the Sikh communal meal. The langar is a meal prepared by 
Sikhs in their homes or in their Gurdwaras to be shared by Sikhs and non-Sikhs, by rich and 
poor, by the so-called high class and the not-so-fortunate. It is not a meal of charity where 
only the destitute of the society come. It is an honor for every Sikh regardless of his or her 
position in life to sit and share a meal with his fellow men and women. While the langar is 
served daily in most Gurdwaras, on Guru Nanak's birthday, Sikh families across the world 
get together to prepare this simple meal. Strangers and friends gather in an open common 
courtyard to share this meal. 

The langar symbolizes the Sikh social style through: (i) seva, or volunteerism; (ii) a 
disregard for the taboos of castes, creed and skin color; and (iii) caring for the community at 
large regardless of the individual's religious background. 

For the Sikhs, langar is a part of life. For non-Sikhs who have participated in a langar, 
it leaves a lasting impression. Once when I was at a busy corner of Ginza in Tokyo, a man 
came to me to ask directions. He was from Thailand and was a visitor in Japan. After I 
helped him to the best of my ability, I asked him why he had asked me — an obvious visitor in 
the country. He said, "because you are a Sikh. Once when I was in Thailand, I was really 
down on my luck. I didn't even have money for food. A friend of mine told me to go to a 
Gurdwara. I had langar there for a whole week. You people have a very big heart!" 

When the Sikh Gurus initiated the practice of langar, it was unthinkable for a high 
caste man to sit by a low-caste man; for a rich man to sit on the floor and share a meal with a 
poor man; or for a Muslim to even eat from the same utensils that were used by a Hindu. Six 
hundred years later as we reach a new millennium, the importance of people from different 
religions, of different castes and races sitting and sharing a simple meal is still a rarity only seen 
at a langar on a regular basis. 



Equality of Humankind 

The Guru Granth Sahib has, in addition to the teachings of the Sikh Gurus, passages 
from Hindu and Muslim saints of the time. The most important social message to the Sikh is 
to believe in the equality of human-kind. There is no room in this philosophy for superior 
races or superior skin colors. There is no inherent superiority in men over women, or vice- 
versa. There are no chosen people of God based on birth. This concept is extremely difficult 
to bring into practice. Humans, by nature, derive pleasure from degrading another human. 
Elaborate social structures are set up to put a fellow human down through barriers of caste, 
color, wealth, and even religion. Social pundits have defended such barriers. They have pre- 
dicted that if these barriers are removed, society will fall into a deep abyss. The reality is that 
the fall of these barriers will only destroy such pundit $ parasitic livelihood. 

There is indeed a pleasure to be derived from beliefs in a superior race, color or tribal 
affiliation. There is also great pleasure in slandering and mocking others not in one's social 
compartment. But these pleasures are similar to the pleasure resulting from eating one's own 
flesh! The delicious taste one feels in the mouth is at the expense of an invalid body. 




VHithia sravan par niriba sunah. 
VHithia hasat par tiarab kau harah. 
VHithia netra pekhat par tria ruupaad. 
VHithia rasnaa bhojan an svaab. 



fc\(se c\rc rhe Cc\rs rh<\r hcc\R sCc\ndcR. 
PaCsc rhe hc\nds rh<\r snc\rch iuhc\r is cXnorheRs. 
fc\(sc rhe eyes rh(\r see c\norheR s &Ride. 
P\(se rhe rongue rhc\r r<\sres nor him. 

Qjru ARjun (Cf^S p. 268) 
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Seva — Vohmteerism 

The Sikh religion advocates a lifestyle wherein the aim of life is not to reach the 
forest and abandon all ties to society, but to reach a balanced life in the thick of society. Seva 
is an important ingredient of this lifestyle. In seva an individual works for others or for a 
common cause without expecting to be compensated in any material way. The work itself is 
the compensation. Those who volunteer know this joy. 







- 



Ufa fe^W" Vjfa 14iT> via II 
UftjWi Ht3 UW& ^ffe ^tfP ija Wfe II 

ora^ offW »fftl § U 1 WWW Htf'fe II 

croc? h§ orf^nra era orii i-rfe 11 







^ w%-r' A<L «iWdy J»^y ^i^r> -JM^/ 

nivajaa vakhat pan) paniaa panje nau 
(Pahilaa sach halal dui tijaa khair khudai 
Chauthi niiat raasi man panjvii sifat sanaai 
Kami kalmaa aakh kai taa musalmaan sadaax 
Hanak jete kurhiaar kuurhai kuurhi paau 

Chou Sc\ycsr rhy pRAyeRS five rii^ics, giving rhem pivc names; 
Ler ZlRurh 6c rhc piRsr, honcsr (iving rhc second, good op dll rhc rhiRd; 
fouRrh pRc\ycR 6c honcsr mind, rhc piprh, pRc\isc op rhc Crcator; 
Any orhcR pRAycR is p<\(sc: fc\(sc is rhciR vc\(uc. 

Quru Nc\nc\H (qqs P . i n\ ) 
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Stand Up and Be Counted 

We have already discussed the importance of awakening the inner warrior. The saint- 
w.irrior must participate in society as a guard against exploitation by the powerful. As soci- 
eties evolve, the causes for which one must stand up and be counted also change. However, 
the rourage and resolve needed for these new causes still requires men and women with 




g Wljfe 3# Kifew #31 KT§ WW?> off 5 II ** II 




^§^or# KWSof1f<^HT^UTg §31 Uftf II 




Va&bai vadbai rajan ar bhuman taa kii trisan naa buujhi 
Lapat rahai maya rang maatai lochan kachuu naa suujhi 
(Zikhia mahi kin hii tripat naa paaii 
juou paavak ifthani nahii dhraapai bin har kaha aghaii (rahao) 
(Din bin karat bhojan bahu binjan taa ki mitai naa bhukhaa. 
Uddani kare suaan kii niaaii chaarai kantaa ghokha. 

C^Re<\r kings c\nd (<\ndtoRds could not quench rheiR covings; 
Cngutped in nvvjiX, theft? eyes sdw nor rhc cruc Pc\rh; 
None could sc\ric\re his rhiRsr op dcsiRc; 
As piRC is nor Sc\ric\rcd 6y piRCLUood; iuho Cc\n 6c conrcnr uiirhour him? 
Chough (ike c\ dog one Runs noai poR rhis, nocu poR rhc\r in dil diRecrions. 

CJuru ARjun (CfCfS p. 672) 
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(Variye je dar hove hor. 
(Dar bar darna man ka sor. 



(JUhij 6c c\pRc\id aihen rhcRc is no orhcR pe<\R. 
And a(.C orhcR jtccXrs c\rc 6ur noises in rhc mind. 

is&r CfURu Nc\nc\k (CfCfS p. 151) 




\ f \ are is the human being who during the course of his life has not had to travel 

^ through life's darkness. Darkness where all seems to be lost. Where there seems to 
be no hope or way out. And perhaps men who have never gone through such a period 
through their entire lives have not received the final finish. They remain soft and insecure. 
Just as an athlete cannot reach his potential without putting his body through grueling work- 
outs, a man cannot reach his true stature without battling the demons that life's tragedies 
bring forth. 

It is through the dark times that a man's faith is tested. Will he be able to retain his 
balance or will he falter? In this vulnerable state man becomes anxious to grasp at meaningless 
rituals. He is willing to believe in cults that ask him to hand over his life to them They will 
run his life and during this dark time it seems like the best choice to some. Charlatans and 
quacks emerge from every corner to strip him of his dignity and to enrich themselves 
through his tragic state. 

But it is also in this dark state that a man can test his beliefs and theories. He can test 
his spiritual and physical muscles. 



UW #TJS H3 toff U3 §vffe II 



&a\ chhutkayo bandhan pare kachu na hot upae. 
Kah Hanak ab oat har gaj jayo hoye sahae. 
&a\ hoya banbhan chute sabh kich hot upae. 
Hanak sabh kich tumare hath me turn hi hot sahae. 



CDy srRcngrh h<\s dissip<\red, shxcktes enctose me, rhcRC seems no escape. 
Sc\qs Nc\n<\k (Jou <\Re my shetreR; empocueR me as you hc\ve youR ScXinrs. 
CDy srRengrh hc\s ReruRned: my shc\cWes <\Re shc\rrcRed; c\(( dooRs c\Re open. 
Sc\ys Nc\nc\k: oil is in (Jour h<\nds; 1 Cec\n on (Jou. 

CJuru *Ceg 5c\hc\duR (CJQ> p. 1 429) 



Triggers of Darkness 

Darkness can be triggered into a person's life through a number of events. 

• A highly developed inner warrior may force one to take a stand against incredible 
odds. This may result in great personal harm. The body may be maimed, loved ones may be 
lost. Sikh history is replete with such stands against seemingly impossible odds. Guru 
Gobind Singh promised the Khalsa: T will make the sparrow fight the hawk!" 

• Situations beyond one's control may cause grave illnesses and rob one of vitality. 
"Why me?" is the natural response. 

• Mighty men of this world may decide to make life a living hell. Giant faceless corpo- 
rations may make arbitrary rules and cause layoffs or unbearable work conditions. 

• Drugs or alcohol may take one into life's abyss. It may seem impossible to break the 
addiction. 

• People who were loved and trusted may decide for apparently no reason to betray 
one. It may send one into despair. 

Attitude is Everything 

The spiritual and mental attitude with which one faces life's dark periods is the key to 
how one emerges on the other side. The self-pitying "w hy me?" attitude opens the key to the 
door which leads down the path where charlatans and quacks can rob one's dignity. The "why 
not me?" attitude allows one to emerge strengthened. The tragedy has been viewed as a chal- 
lenge and the individual and society is better off once the clouds pass. 
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Ja ke dukh sukh saw kar jape. 
Ta ko karha kahan biyape. 
Sahaj anarib har sabhu make. 
Agiyakari har har rai. 

CJJhcn pfcc\suRC <\nd p<\in Cook c\GHc, 

houi Cc\n soRRoai rouch one. 
Che Sc\inr Resides in ereRnc\C 6Ciss. 
Por he/ she undeRscAnds rhe Crcator s iuorR 

Quru ARjun Oev p. 1 86) 



c 

ince tragedies and life s uncertainties are bound to strike sooner or later, how does the 
Sikh prepare for them? Here is what the Guru advises us. 

• As you lose your self-centered style and develop a more universal style, personal ups 
and downs seem less thrilling and frightening. The ability to take joy in another's joy and feel 
another's sorrow provides the balance needed to face lifes individual darkness. 

• The faith that nature's laws are constant — in the physical and spiritual world — is 
essential in preventing missteps in darkness. Charlatans will love to fix the stars or put in a 
personal good word to God for you — for a small price. Sometimes the price is money, 
sometimes it may involve handing over the control of your mind to them. 

It is critical for the Sikh not to fall into the trap of tricksters and cult leaders in times 
of darkness. 

• Look at life as the great play run by Waheguru in which joyful parts and tragic parts 
are all to be played as a challenge. One does not puff up when good fortune smiles and get 
deflated at the slightest prick. 

• Turn difficult challenges into resources for humanity Throughout history men and 
women have overcome great challenges and used them to leave gifts for humanity. New 
medical treatments have been endured by people with grave illnesses to provide cures to 
others. Brave men have suffered the torture of being skinned alive to ensure that future 
generations can practice their religions in dignity. 



cpu h "M^JcS yti xji frra org 5 ^ra w-dccfeQ n ^ 
2 org ufe fe^T nfa org t rita fo^'feG n ? 



Kahu lai pahan puj dhario sir, kahu lai ling gare latkaio. 
Kahu lakhio har(i) avachi disa hah(i), kahu (Pachhah ko sis(u) nivaio. 
Kou butan ko pujat hai pas(u), kou mritan ko pujan dhaio. 
Kur kriya urjhio sabh hi jag, Sri (fthagwan ko bhed(u) na paio. 

XZhcRC arc some mho uioRship srones hdd on rhciR hcc\ds; 
some (uho cARRy srone idots <\Round rhciR nccHs. 
Some descRi&e Qod c\s Residing in rhe sourh; some pRosuxre ro rhe uiesr. 
Quipped in fdlsc ceRemonies is rhis ujorW; rRuc cuondcRs op rhe Crcator fosr. 

Quru Qo6ind Singh (OQ p. 14) J 07 



Enterprise and Unbounded Optimism 

A belief system that incorporates universal brotherhood and sisterhood of humanity, 
one that rejects degrading rituals, caste systems and racial superiority, and one that strives to 
achieve bliss through action, is not only good for the spirit — it also generates thriving com- 
munities. 

The Sikh is spread across all corners of the world. He has not gone to these corners as 
a conqueror or to convert the native — he has gone with a sense of adventure and enterprise 
and with a belief that this great world is for all to share. Everywhere the Sikh has gone, he has 
thrived. There have been occasional acts of discrimination, but the Sikh does not dwell on 
them. His motto is always the same: Thriving, not surviving! 

Thanks to Yogi Harbhajan Singh, many Westerners have been exposed to the beauty 
of the Sikh style. The Westerners who have accepted this faith bring to it their unique energy 
and spirit. Often, Sikhs who have been born into Sikhism are impressed by the beauty and 
grace of these "new" Sikhs. 

The Sikh has not thrived because he is intrinsically more brilliant than others. Nor 
because he has unusual physical attributes. The reason is perhaps this: he is unfettered by 
superstitions and his actions are unencumbered by "I'Mnow'God'better" 'priests and 
astrologers. He has no problems breaking bread with the so-called lowcastes or the heathens 
or \afirs. He does not wait for auspicious alignments of stars to make life decisions. And 
most importantly, the Sikh does not accept poverty and suffering as a necessity for a high 
spiritual life. On the contrary, he associates physical deprivation with silliness. 

The Sikh style of enterprise has often come into conflict with the political climate of 
the times. The most recent example of this has resulted in the massacre of thousands of 
Sikhs in 1984. The now-repudiated Soviet inspired fiscal policies of the Indian government 
created financial deprivation which was particularly unacceptable for Sikhs. This, and not any 
inherent Hindu-Sikh conflict, caused the disastrous event which led to the 1984 tragedy. 

The adage \irit \aro, vand chakjw, A[am japo — put forth the enterprise, share the 
labor's fruit and keep your life in accordance with 7S[am — guides the Sikh and ensures physi- 
cally, mentally and spiritually healthy individuals and societies. 

In the following pages, glimpses of some Sikhs are presented. Some of these men 
have accomplished enormous deeds and are well-known. Others may not have such wide- 
spread fame, but are nevertheless heroes in their own special ways. They embody the spirit of 
u charhdi \ala" — unbounded optimism. This is not a catalogue of Who s Who of Sikhs. 
Such a catalogue would take volumes. The following pages simply present a glimpse of the 
Sikh spirit. 
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Piara Singh Data 

At eighty-seven, Piara Singh Data is an inspiring personality. His decades of moun- 
taineering and hiking have kept his body lean and with a straight posture. Author of over 
fifty books, his intellect is sharp. An active participant of the Indian freedom struggle as a 
young man, Sardar Piara Singh has been a poet, a writer of short stories and novels and a press 
owner for most of his life. His love and contributions to the Punjabi language has made him a 
living treasure. 




Hari Pal Singh Ahluwalia 

I asked Hari Pal Singh Ahluwalia the question, "How are your typical days?" His 
answer: "My days are bright. Everyday is full of brightness." 

Major Sahib (as he is known) climbed the world's highest peak, Mt. Everest, in 1965 
becoming an instant celebrity in India and abroad. His handsome face graced the covers of 
numerous newspapers and magazines. Through incredible training and determination he had 
overcome one of the most daunting challenges. However, a much greater challenge lay 
ahead. 

During the Indo-Pakistan war of 1965, while defending the supply lines to Ladhakh, 
HPS was hit by a bullet which left him a paraplegic. At that time there was no treatment 
center for spinal injuries in India. With indomitable courage and persistence he underwent 
his own therapy (mostly outside India) while pursuing a seemingly impossible task — to build 
and run a world class spinal injury center in India. Three decades of hard work together with 
his infectious optimism has resulted in the realization of this dream. 

Most of us will neither climb the Everest nor be confined to a wheelchair. But all of 
us can draw strength from this incredible man. 



General Jagjit Singh Aurora 

After a most delightful interview with Gen. Aurora ended, he walked us to our car 
parked outside his home. Several men in uniform snapped to salute him. From afar the gen- 
eral spied our driver, Pargat, and hailed him with the greeting, "Kee haal hai bhai?" (How are 
you, brother?). In a culture where hierarchies and status pervade the atmosphere, what a 
refreshing attitude! To me this greeting sums up the General s down-to-earth style. 

For most people around the world General Aurora is associated with the history- 
making event of the birth of a Nation — Bangladesh. He was the military leader and the 
brain behind the blitzkrieg that in thirteen days caused the surrender of the powerful 
Pakistan army in 1971. However, Jagjit Singh had man}' more exciting and momentous tasks 
in front of him after this achievement. 

After retiring from the army, the General worked as a high power executive in 
Calcutta, a parliamentarian and a great statesman. His statesmanship was especially important 
during and after the 1984 anti-Sikh riots in India. He set up two tasks for himself. The first 
involved helping with the education of the children and finding work for the widows. The 
second was to bring the perpetrators (many of whom were police officers and government 
officials) to justice. In his own words, "We were quite successful with the first task. The 
generosity and hard work of the Sikhs was again reflected. We were not so successful in the 
second task. Even after twelve years we are waiting. However, a very important turn around 
has occurred in regard to the public's image of the Sikhs. There is a complete reversal of anti- 
Sikh sentiment. As a result, even though the guilty are not in jail, they are suffering a worse 
fate." 

Nineteen-eighty four had been a test of the Sikh enterprise and spirit. General 
Aurora was an important calming force at that time. While there was irreparable loss of 
human life, the Sikhs and the Indian nation has used this tragedy to better itself. Sikh owned 
businesses that were burned to the ground are now flourishing. India itself is becoming a 
more truly open market where human potential is less harnessed by bureaucracy and fear. In 
1997 around New Delhi are giant posters announcing the ban on smoking in all public build- 
ings. Three decades earlier when Sikhs made such a demand for the environs of the Golden 
Temple, the country ridiculed them! 



Man Mohan Singh Kohli 

When Sardar Man Mohan Singh Kohli started recalling for me the number of profes- 
sions he had in his life (so far!), I was truly amazed. Let us see — a navy officer, perhaps the 
most outstanding Everest expedition leader, promoter of tourism in the Himalayan ranges, 
banker in Hong Kong, the man who brought the Outward Bound program to India, hotel 
owner... 

Man Mohan is most famous for his remarkable mountaineering exploits. Under his 
leadership, nine men conquered the world' s highest peak. He himself spent three days in the 
death zone — the 28,000 foot point from where the final ascent to the peak is made — two 
of them without oxygen! 

His zest for life caused him to take a leadership role in numerous mountaineering 
programs — both national and international in scope. His work in the area of conservation 
projects for the Himalayas are recognized around the world. 

At the young age of sixty-five, Man Mohan is running his own Inn in Delhi — a 
world-class place with a climbing wall in the lobby! 

"I've been thinking about your project," Kohli told me, "I think the special style of 
the Sikhs comes from the fact that they do not have the concept of impossible in their 
intellect." 



Surrinder Singh Nakai 

Brigadier Surrinder Singh Nakai (now retired from Rajputana Rifles) was among the 
first group of Indian army personnel to undergo nuclear and biological training in the USSR. 
"My turban and beard opened doors all across Russia. Whether it was receiving tickets to the 
Bolshoi or receiving the company of the fair sex on the dance floor!" 

On a more serious note, this striking man feels that the Sikhs need to carry out 
research to keep the \esh compatible with modern technologies as used in warfare or on the 
playground. 



Mew a Singh Sangha 

In Sardar Mewa Si ighs face you see the character of a man of the soil — s :>lid and 
able to absorb anything life throws at him Nobody suffers through life s ups and dow is li <e 
a farmer. And r o other profession gives 3 greater sense of individuality and accomplishment. 
The Sikh farmer has always provided the Sikh society at large the vigor and fortiti de :or 
which it is <no\\ n. The farmer cannot live in a fantasy world; he learns to face his task- — 
everyday. 

As Mewa Singh in spects his near ripe crops, he feels the joy of performing a task — 
from start :o finish. 




Epilogue 

In this book we have tried to give the reader a glimpse of the spiritual, mental, 
physical and social style of the Sikh. Let us end with a short story from the life of Guru 
Nana* which captures his view of the Creator. 

During one of his travels, Guru Nanak ca ne upon some learned priests offering gifts 
uo the glory of the Creator Each priest had offered his own precious gift. Guru Nanak, how- 
ever, stood by calmly. He was asked, "Do you no: have something to offer to your Creator? 
A coconut, some milk, perhaps some precious STone? What kind cf worship do you believe 
in?" hi his response Guru N anak uttered one of the most beautiful compositions, part of 
which is reproduced on the following page. 

As humanrty grapples with our serious environmental problems where the beautiful 
earth is threatened through greed or ignorance, t is affirming to meditare on this hymn 
composed five hundred years ago. 
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Qagan main thaal 0{av chanb deepak bane tarika manual janak moti; 
(Vhup malaanlo pavan chavro kare sagal banrai phulat jotii. 
Kaisii aaratii hoi bhav khanbnaa teri aarati. 
Anhata sabab vajant bherii. 6{ahao. 
Sahas tav nain nan nain hai tohi kau, sahas murat nana ek tohi. 
Sahas pad bimal nan ek pad gandh bin sahas tav gandh iv chalat mohii. 
Sabh mahi jot jot hai soi. T/s ke channan sabh mai channan hoi. 

Cur sakhii jot pargat hoi. Jo tis bhave su aarati hoi. 
Har charan karnal makrand lobhit mano anbino mohi aahi piyasaa. 
Kirpa jal dehi Hanak maring kau hoi jaa te terai Ham vasaa. 



(JJirh sky rhe sAtveR, rhc sun And rhc moon rhe (Amps, 
gA(A;cies op srARs scudded as jeiuds; 
(JJirh chc\ndc\n scenred cuinds pRom rhc CDc\(Ai mounrAins pAnning, 
myriad pfouieRs iduminAring rhc specrAcfc; 
Chus is youR cuoRship peRpORmed, O OcsrRoyeR op peAR, rhis is youR aiORship. 
Che metody Rings c\nd music op rhc (JJoRd is mAdc as ip on A rcndeR p(uce. (Pausc). 
ChousAnds arc Chine eyes, yer hAsr rhou eyes? 
ChousAnds rhy poRm, yer hAsr Chou A poRin? 
ChousAnds ARe Chy torus-peer, yer hAsr Chou peer? 
ChousAnds Chine noses, yer hAsr Chou a nose? 
Chou ARr rhc SpiRir rhAr ptoujs rhRough dll (Jour (ighr ittomincs dIL 
ChRough rhe Cruc CJuru's tuisdom (Jour (ighr AppcARs... 
(JJhAr pteAses Chee 6ecomes Chy uioRship. 
(Lihe rhe honey 6ee) dll dAy 1 cravc rhe honey op Chine torus-peer. 
Besroai upon NAnAh rhc necrAR op Chy gRAce, so he cAn mcRge in Chy NAme. 

Quru NAnAh [CfCfS p. 6(53) 
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